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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications: and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ten years ago Mr. Asquith quoted Wordsworth’s 
wonderful lines written on hearing of the death of 
Fox. No quotation used about Gladstone’s death could 
have been more apposite or have been in finer taste. 
He proved the same taste by the lines he applied in 
the House of Commons on Monday to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman : 

‘* How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will, 
Whose armour is his honest. thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill.” 


May the quotation be the means of introducing to the 
= one of the most beautiful poems in the language. 

otton’s poem on ‘‘ The Character of a Happy Life” 
is equal to Pope’s poem on ‘‘ Solitude ”—and both have 
been overlooked by untutored minds that hold there 
can be no poetry without flash and gush. 


While we admire Mr. Asquith’s choice, however, we 
foney he would have done better to quote of his old 
chief only the first stanza of Wotton’s poem ; for 


‘* Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all” 


are lines that somehow do not quite fit Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Surely Sir Henry had what 
Mr. Snowden or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has patheti- 
cally described as ‘‘half the good things that make 
life worth living ” ? 


Mr. Asquith’s leadership of the Liberals—to be dis- 
tinguished from his Premiership, which is a matter for the 
Sovereign—was formally confirmed at a meeting of the 
party on Thursday at the Reform Club—‘‘ historic walls”, 
as Mr. Asquith said, but fancy the effect if at this meeting 


someone had described the recent political history of 
these walls! Common form was to be expected on 
such an occasion. Mr. Asquith was genial, open- 
hearted, and heartening. Liberals had a stiff fight 
before them ; but they were going to win. Of course ; 
what else could he say? He ran over sundry things 
they were going to do; but he said nothing of the 
House of Lords or of Disestablishment, whether in 
Wales or England. There was something not quite 
common form: it would have been common form to 
mention them. Above all things the ‘‘ citadel of Free 
Trade ” was to be defended. But Mr. Tootal- something 
said that the citadel of Free Trade would be lost if they 
did not win N.W. Manchester ; and they certainly did 
not win it. 


It was one of Selden's good maxims that we should 
never ‘‘ undervalue” our enemies. In politics the crass 
partisans seem to think themselves bound in loyalty to 
their side to undervalue the enemy. It should be clear 
to any fairly intelligent person that Mr. Churchill made 
a really fine speech after his richly deserved defeat. 
Yet our newspapers and many of their readers cannot 
or will not perceive such a thing as this. It would be 
too valuable a concession, forsooth, to radicalism! On 
the whole Liberals are probably worse in this than 
Conservatives. Who can forget the saturnalia on the 
Liberal side when Mr. Balfour was defeated at Man- 
chester and pursued with shriekings and ribaldry, and 
exposed to a senseless contest in the City? Mr. Haldane 
was the one powerful Liberal at that time who dared 
to say openly that Mr. Balfour should be back in the 
House—and even Mr. Haldane would not have cared 
to go this length in the smoking-room of the National 


Liberal. 


Perhaps Mr. Churchill remembered Mr. Balfour’s own 
speech after the election in Manchester in 1905, and 
wisely resolved to go and do likewise. At any rate he 
made at the Reform Club the best speech of the elec- 
tion. Nothing about his Manchester career became 
him half as well as the closing of it. There was huméur 
about the election too. Whilst Mr. Churchill was vowing 
at the Reform Club that the one ill feature of the whole 
business had been the conduct of the ‘‘ Daily Mail”, 
Mr. Joynson Hicks was vowing at the opposition shop 
that the one ill feature of the whole business had been 
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the conduct of the “‘ Daily Express”. A very odd 
coincidence! It looks almost like a “‘ put-up” thing 
between the two candidates to strike a heavy blow at 
new journalism. Mr. Hicks proved himself not only a 
manly and clever politician, but generous to boot. He 
boldly said that he <0 Mr. Churchill would soon find 
another seat. Mr. Hicks, we should say, will not be 
asked by the Conservatives to speak in Dundee. The 
third candidate was somewhat cruelly overlooked 
throughout. Yet even Mr. Irving had his moment of 
glory in this great fight: did not the special corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Times” fearfully announce that the 
‘* dangerous” spot was the candidature of the Socialist ? 


Besides Dundee there are several other points of 
electioneering interest. In Kincardineshire Captain 
Maorray, the Liberal, got in by a reduced majority. The 
Unionist poll was increased, while the Liberal went back 
«considerably on 1906. Mr. Amery, at Wolverhampton, 
is making a great fight. He is storming a stronghold of 
the enemy, and dash may carryit. Here fiscal questions 
crowd out everything else. It would be untrue to say 
that Mr. Amery represents tariff reform and nothing 
but-tariff reform ; but he would probably himself say 
‘that he was standing on tariff reform entire ; though 
he could rightly add, with Disraeli, that he was standing 
on his head. In Shropshire, too, there is a bye-election 
owing to Colonel Kenyon-Slaney’s death. - Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney, like Cowper-Temple, is likely to go 
‘down to posterity as a clause. His name lives on and 
the man is forgotten ; vox et preterea nihil, if you will. 


Plain men. in everyday life recognise only truth and 
untruth, sincerity and cant. A statement is either true 
or untrue, and if untrue it is discreditable. But it is 
no use pretending that in party leadership, as we 
know it to-day in England, there is not some- 
thing between the two, recognised and up to a 
point rather admired; a kind of neutral zone to 
which party leaders in difficulties will sometimes 
retreat and retrench themselves with all the skill they 
may. Mr. Asquith made his first appearance, we think, 
in this resort on Thursday. He was not quite at his 
ease there. He wants those refinements in definition and 
those studied ambiguities which enable a statesman to 
dodgethe vulgar truth. It is a pity he did not brusquely 
decline to answer the questions which Mr. Long put 
him about Mr. Churchill’s pledge or pact with the 
Nationalists. 


What are the facts? Mr. Asquith shortly before the 
Manchester Election made a reply to Mr. Redmond’s 
Home Rule motion which the Nationalists considered 
unfavourable. Therefore Mr. Redmond gave the order 
that the Irish electors in Manchester should not vote 
for Mr. Churchill. But on this Mr. Churchill made a 
statement so favourable to the Nationalists that they 
very naturally changed their mind and with Mr. Red- 
mond’s approval decided to vote Liberal. To make 
sure of their vote, however, Mr. Churchill had to 
say that Mr. Asquith countenanced his attitude. No- 
body denies these facts: they are as certain as that 
Mr. Joynson Hicks won the election or that Mr. 
Asquith is Prime Minister. Yet Mr. Asquith declared 
in the House on Thursday that the attitude of himself 
and the Cabinet towards Home Rule to-day is exactly 
what it was when he made his speech on Mr. Redmond’s 
motion. It is amazing when one comes to think of it. 


The strange thing is not that Mr. Asquith should 
take up this position, for this kind of thing is quite 
often occurring in party politics ; what in trade trans- 
actions, in everyday conduct of life, would be reckoned 
a shift, a blind, a want of candour, or a downright 
“thumper”, is in difficult and delicate party manage- 
ment just part of the business—call it statecraft. 
But it is strange that Mr. Asquith should not cover 
and decently dress up the thing. His replies to Mr. 
Leng and other questioners read as a whole like a 
bit of cynical effrontery. Yet Mr. Asquith is never 
cynical. Probably the right explanation is that he 
heartily dislikes this branch of party leadership, and will 
net be at the trouble of posting himself well in it. If a 
thing not strictly accurate is to be said, he will say it 


bluntly rather than wrap it up in verbal niceties and 
curious dialectics. 


The House of Commons is in the thick of the 
fray over the Licensing Bill. Mr. Asquith moved the 
second reading on Tuesday, and he and the Govern- 
ment are not less resolved than they were to have it 
out with, or have it out of, the brewers and pub- 
licans. Peckham and Manchester have only hardened 
their hearts, and they are resolved to stake their all on 
the Licensing Bill. They will not withdraw it; that 
they are positive about. Whatever else they did, said 
the Solicitor-General, they would assuredly not do that. 
Nor have any alterations of importance been made so 
far ; and the only one which Mr. Asquith said is possible 
is the number of years allowed for the compensation 
period. But the Government are determined to insist 
on the time limit. Pre 


On the basis of compensation also they remain unre- 
pentant asever. Mr. Asquith quite contemptuously re- 
fused to take brewers’ profits into account, and the 
compensation is to be only calculated on the difference 
between the premises .as licensed or unlicensed. Sir 
Edward Carson put the Opposition case in demanding 
the market price as calculated for the death duties; 
this the Government have got for the public-houses 
they have recently sold, as Mr. Long reminded them. 
The House is debating on Mr. Cave’s amendment, and 
no opposition could have been more ‘‘ reasoned” than 
his speech. This was what Mr. Asquith asked for, 
and he can hardly deny that he is getting it now in 
abundance. Mr. Asquith uttered really wild and 
whirring words, as Mr. -Cave frankly told him. The 
brewers and publicans are to him and the Solicitor- 
General what the Royalists were to the Roundheads— 
the malignants. 


It is a curious thing that in the dead set of the 
Liberals and teetotalers against beer and brewers, 
spirits seem to be quite overlooked. Nobody has a 
word to say against the ‘‘ brandy” and other consuming 
fires that are sold by Gladstone’s grocers; though as a 
fact these kill much quicker and oftener than any beer 
that is brewed. Without doubt a great deal of money 
and strength is misspent on beer. But are there not 
drinks concocted chiefly by the Liberal party which hurt 
gravely through being taken too freely ? Cocoa has its 
charms, yet of all the bilious things that can be drunk 
or eaten, it is surely about the worst. We have some- 
times thought it ought to be peptonised by law. 


Sir Edward Grey’s answers as to the Aland Islands 
seem reassuring. He told Mr. Ashley in plain terms 
that he was not aware of any negotiations being in 
progress between the Powers who were parties to the 


Aland Islands Convention, or that any alteration of the 
treaty was under discussion. As this treaty binds 
Russia not to fortify these islands, its continuance intact 
guarantees Sweden from any danger that might arise in 
this quarter out of the new Northern treaties. In an 
answer to Mr. Lonsdale Sir Edward confirmed his pre- 
vious assurance. Evidently he has no intention of allow- 


ing Russia’s guarantee as to the Aland Islands to lapse. 


The King’s visit to Sweden and Norway has been a 
pleasant affair with little or none of that international 
fuss and formality which mark most foreign visits. His 
speeches have had that natural note and spontaneity 
on which royalty cannot often dwell. e praises 
Norway, its scenery and life, just in the way so many 
English people do. Norway is indeed a country where 
people can still live in some degree that simple life 
which is a cult—like caravanning—among some English 
idlers to-day. But we fear the horde of English and 
American tourists are spoiling many of the Norwegians. 
Where tipping was unknown twenty years or so ago, 
it is quite necessary to-day. In so many cases where 
tipping is done tippling follows ; but, rather strangely, 
tippling has gone out of fashion in Norway—through 
the Gothenburg and Bergen systems—since tipping 
came in. 
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On Wednesday the young King of Portugal for the 
first time in his reign opened the Cortes. He met there 
the politicians whom Canon Ayres Pacheco a few days 
previously, at the memorial service to King Carlos and 
the Crown Prince, had denounced as the enemies of 
Portugal. This sermon, strange to say, has been 
approved both by the Republican and the Clerical news- 
papers. The Republican paper says the Canon was the. 
first person to tell the truth to the King ; the Clerical 
paper comments that the atmosphere has been so heavy 
with falsehood that to speak the truth is an act of 
heroism. As King Carlos was engaged in suppressing 
the politicians, we may ask what the Republicans thought 
they would gain by killing him. The Canon’s sermon 
was a eulogy on King Carlos ; the Republicans were as 
stupid, apart from wicked, to kill him as the Puritan 
Republicans were to plot the murder of Cromwell, the 
one man who could do what they wanted, but would 
not run their particular brand of republic. 


Touching Portugal, it is surely both strange and 
rettable that so high-class a paper as the ‘* West- 
minster Gazette” should give room to a column of 
“* No-Popery ” rant from a correspondent who admitted 
he had spent only two days in Lisbon. According to 
this lightning observer the recent troubles were due 
to ‘‘ priestly interference”. In fact the Portuguese 
clergy participate in electioneering immeasurably less 
than the clergy and ministers of all denominations 
in the United Kingdom. They have no political 
solidarity, as is seen from some of the few 
_ political priests supporting Senhor Franco, others 
stoutly opposing him. The truth is that Portugal has 
no pressing Church question. Throughout the land 
the army and other public services are snugly housed 
in conventual buildings of which the Church was dis« 
possessed as lately as seventy years ago, and the Church 
accepts the position. ‘‘ When in doubt play anti- 
clericalism.” has always been a convention of Radical 
play in professional Latin politics; but, in Portugal, 
the professional politician, not the cleric, is the enemy. 


That letter of the Kaiser to Lord Tweedmouth is 
constantly turning up to point some moral or other. 
It is the ‘‘ National Zeitung” this time which, com- 
menting on a decision of the Kaiser to remove a statue 
of Heine, observes that this will astonish the civilised 
world, and adds that the actions of a monarch, ‘like 
his telegrams and his letters”, are never entirely 
private matters. It appears the Kaiser wishes to 
substitute for it a statue to the Empress of Austria, 
who was killed at Geneva. Heine is very much read 
in Germany, and Germans admire his genius, but he 
was as bitter against the Prussians as he was against 
the English; and he idolised Napoleon, the deadly 
enemy of both. Is the Kaiser remembering ancient 
tales of wrong and battles long ago ? 


And besides this the Kaiser is in another controversy 
with his subjects about a statue. This is the statue of 
Virchow which the Berlin Municipal Council have de- 
cided to erect. But it is not to the Kaiser’s taste, though 
we are told artists and sculptors admire it ; and he will 
not allow it to be erected on the site in Berlin pro- 
posed. The Berlin Council are raising the legal 
— of the rights of the Kaiser over the streets. 

‘his kind of question could not arise here ; but we are 
sadly in need of some autocratic authority to stop 
ae enterprises as Shakespeare memorials and the 


The big Congo debate in the Belgian Chamber has 
been almost wholly for annexation, Liberals like 
M. Hymans, the official leader, and M. Franck have 
declared emphatically in its favour, There is a disposi- 
tion to let the question of horrors drop, though M, 
Verhaegen could not resist a “‘ mud and blood” speech, 
The Congo Free State is to disappear, as the Minister 
of Justice says, and Belgium is more concerned as to 
what is to take its place than as to the past. There 
seems to be an idea that annexation may bring her into 

ossession of mineral resources rivalling the Rand 
f, If the Kalanga deposits should prove to be 


‘‘the richest in the world”, Belgium will be able to 
carry out the mission of rescuing the Congo without 
dipping very deep into her own pocket even at the 
start. It is a little quaint, perhaps, to hear these 
suggestions of combined philanthropy and profit, when 
we remember all that has been said of King Leopold’s 
alleged betrayal of trust. 


Sir James Willcocks, whilst preparing the larger 
force with which he-will proceed against the Mohmands, 
has already used the troops at command with effect. 
He sent two columns to the west of Shabkadr to drive 
the enemy out of their sangars, and punished them so 
sharply that many of the tribesmen seem already to 
have lost heart. The character of the fighting is 
shown in the sixty British casualties, the enemy’s 
loss being estimated at two hundred and fifty. The 
most serious element in. the situation is the continued 
movement of large bodies of Afghans in response to 
the appeals of the Mullas. The Amir, according to 
Mr. Hobhouse, is taking measures to stop this move- 
ment, and of course many of the Afridi tribes are helping 
Sir James Willcocks. If the proposed jirga is held, the 
punitive force which is being assembled at Peshawar 
may not be wanted. 


Not long ago there was a story in all the papers of 
a wonderful gun which would shoot from here “‘ as far 
away as Paris is”. Now the ‘‘ Times” correspondent 
in Paris tells of an astonishing invention by which 
within a year we shall be watching one another across 
distances hundreds of miles apart. This problem is 
not yet completely solved, but the principle of it is to 
use electricity for transmitting luminous images as it 
transmits sounds by means of the telephone. It is 
impossible to be sceptical in these days as to what may 
be invented. Still, inventors are sometimes over- 
sanguine, and we may have to wait longer than a year 
for this new miracle. As M. Armengaud has been 
working at it for thirty years, we hope. he will soon be 
rewarded by hitting on the missing link. 


It is not for us to say how far a pronouncement of 
the Rev. I. Fovargue Bradley is authoritative amongst 
Nonconformists, but if his friends are likely to heed 
him, we certainly are on the way to a settlement of the 
educational religious question. Says Mr. Bradley in 
the ‘Daily Chronicle” (27 April) : ‘‘ The one thing now 
transparently clear is that victory, notwithstanding the 
results of the last General Election, has been, so far, 
with the denominationalists. The right of the Jews to 
separate treatment has not of late years been contested ; 
by almost common consent the Roman Catholics are 
conceded protection ; and by their persistent fight the 
High Anglicans are within sight of the statutory recog- 
nition of their right. In the coming settlement it ts 
now obvious that the denominationalists will have 
access to their children in the schools.” 


Get this generally admitted by Nonconformists and the 
rest is edsy, for, as Mr. Bradley says, ‘‘ the chief difficulty 
. . . « lies with the Nonconformists”. And he points 
out that the ‘‘civic religion”, which is another name 
for undenominationalism, ‘closely analysed, means 
State protection for one religion and State prevention 
for another”. This is our view almost in tecms. 
We have constantly insisted that undenominationalism 
is really a political compromise accepted by the Non- 
conformist to keep out other people’s religion. It is 
thus inconsistent with the whole Liberationist position. 
‘* This civic religion”, says Mr. Bradley, ‘‘cuts clean 
across several of our vital principles”. And he thinks 
the general Nonconformist acceptance of ‘ Cowper- 
Templeism”, the “ civic religion”, has been hurtful to 
their work amongst the young. Mr. Bradley is only one 
man, of course, but his testimony is at least significant. 


Mrs. Humphreys, a novelist well kaowa as ‘‘ Rita’’, 
won her verdict in the ‘‘Red Letter” case and ob- 
tained £105 damages. This. looks more like. a 
solatium for wounded amour propre than a compeasa- 
tion for pecuniary loss. She sold the serial rights of a 
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story and the purchaser altered the title and the names 
of some of the characters. Naturally an author does 
not like this, but surely this freedom of adapting a 
tale to suit different classes of readers must help 
the author to a wider market. ‘‘ Rita” published 
the original work afterwards in book form. And 
one of these clever serial editors actually stated 
that he had treated Robert Louis Stevenson so; and 
during his lifetime, with his knowledge and without 
any protest. And no doubt a capable man, by going 
over most novels, could improve them somehow. For 
instance, if the author had made a police-court magis- 
trate try a case with a jury it would make the story 
more lifelike, though it would spoil a laugh—at the 
expense of the author. 


Our copyright law certainly ought to be altered so 
that the inventor of a pantomime—that is in the original 
sense of action without words—can be protected. Mr. 
Fred Karno invented ‘‘ The Mumming Birds”, a well- 
known music-hall performance. This was reproduced 
exactly by the kinematograph and exhibited, and it was 
shown that Mr. Karno’s show had suffered. Mr. Justice 
Jelf saw both shows and found that the one was an 
exact copy of the other. The Judge, as one would 
expect, said he saw no reason why a pantomimic piece 
should not be protected against piracy. But there is a 
decision of the Court of Appeal which holds that a 
performance of this kind is not such a literary com- 
position as would bring it within the Act. The law 
protects words but not ideas. 


What mighty subjects engage the intellect of the Bar 
Council and the Bar! At the next Bar meeting the 
subject is to be whether it is contrary to professional 
etiquette for a barrister to give answers to legal 
questions in a newspaper column. As a barrister who 
takes such work is never likely to be a rival of the 
prosperous men who can find something better to do, 
why should he be grudged his guinea a week? If the 
Bar Council and the Bar were to pass a resolution 
condemning the miserable pittances paid to law reporters, 
to whom the profession is under so much obligation, 
they would show commendable ger sympathy, 
though it would not do any good. But the harrying of 
a few barristers for doing work as useless for adver- 
tising purposes as reporting or writing a law book is a 
paltry sort of business. 


The loss of two British ships of war within a few 
days is more than the loss of so much fighting strength. 
Heavy as the cost of a cruiser, even of a destroyer, 
seems to be when we add the figures, the public does 
not truly feel the expense of building new vessels to 
replace them. Pounds, shillings and pence do not 
really enter into the thoughts in the case of a loss so 
great and grievous as that of the “Gladiator”. It is 
the loss of heroic life that we mourn. Perfect, selfless 
discipline in the face of disaster and death is perhaps 
the highest thing men reach up to; it is certainly the 
supreme thing in education; and those men of the 
“* Gladiator ” who perished, as well as those who sur- 
vived, showed this discipline. ‘‘ Rebus in arduis est 
contemnere vitam ” may be true in theory ; but when it 
comes to the fearful practice, men undisciplined and 
therefore unheroic will obey the brute instinct and do 
anything to save their lives. The men of the 
** Gladiator’, and let us say now those of the “‘ Matsu- 
shima”, were men purged of all such animality. 


Kinglake speaks of that ‘‘innate warlike passion, 
the gift of high Heaven to chosen races of men”, which 
carried the light cavalry down the North Valley. But 
we have no doubt that the heroism of these men of the 
lost warships is at least equal to anything done at 
Inkerman or Balaclava. And we must not forget the 
noble, and in one or two cases the successful, efforts of 
some of the men at Fort Victoria who swam out tq the 
aid of the drowning sailors of the “‘ Gladiator”. Medals 
and so forth do not much matter to men who can do 
these things ; medals are toys and trinkets to the greatly 
daring ; but we res that, for public example, the men 
of Fort Victoria will presently Se honoured. 


AT THE REFORM CLUB. 


A? noon on Thursday the Reform Club was sur- 
rounded by motor-cars, as solemn and substantial 
as the plutocrats whom they had whirled thither to go 
through the farce of ratifying the choice of Mr. Asquith 
as Prime Minister, and of setting their golden seal upon 
a democratic programme. Mr. Asquith was in decenc 
bound to assert that the choice of himself rested wit 
the members of the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons, and that no one else, ‘‘not even the 
Sovereign’’, had anything to do with the appointment. 
Whether Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman advised 
the King to send for Mr. Asquith, or whether 
his Majesty, following his mother’s example in 
1893, did of his own motion and royal pleasure 
invite Mr. Asquith to form a Government, we do 
not know, and are not likely to learn for some 
years tocome. But we do know that the members of 
Parliament who thronged the hall of the Reform Club 
were not previously consulted, and had as little to do 
with Mr. Asquith’s elevation as the porter. Party 
meetings for the purpose of choosing a leader or 
approving a programme are always a farce, whether 
they gather at the Reform or the Carlton or the Foreign 
Office, Everything is cut and dried beforehand : judi- 
ciously selected ‘‘ bonnets” move and second reso- 
lutions ; anyone who attempts to argue is coughed 
down; and ‘‘ Padgett M.P.” slinks off to drown at 
lunch the mortifying discovery that he is a mere pawn 
in the game of others. Sir John Brunner, however, 
who presided, is not exactly an ordinary chairman. He 
finances the Liberal party to some extent, and therefore 
his words have weight—“‘ he speaks sovereigns ; every 
word pays”. Sir John Brunner delivered himself of a 
peroration from the chair, which is most interesting and 
deserves close study. ‘‘ As a man of business, I desire 
to tender one piece of hard, practical advice to the 
Government. That advice is to give up that part of the 
policy of the Manchester school which is called the 
laissez-faire policy. The Manchester school sixty years 
ago said of trade that the best thing that could be 
done for trade was to let it alone. Of this one thing 
I am convinced, that the Tory party, whether their 
methods be good or bad—I believe them to be bad— 
have absolutely convinced the mercantile community 
that they mean to make a big effort for trade when they 
come into power. I ask the Government to adopt a 
liberal trade policy—a sound and wholesome and sane 
trade policy. I ask it for the reason that, knowing my 
fellows in trade in England, I am convinced that when 
bad times come they will accept the offer of the other side 
if we make none.” The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” tells 
us that ‘‘ a few cheers greeted the last sentence of the 
chairman”. We would give much to have seen the 
Prime Minister’s face while Sir John Brunner was 
thus openly inviting him to do what Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
did in 1897, eat his words and adopt Protection. 
In the whole history of parties there is no grosser 
instance of tergiversation than the abandonment 
of Free Trade by the Liberal party in Canada. It is 
evident that some Liberals in this country are prepared 
to follow that precedent, and it is significant that the 
first hint of such a policy should come from one who is 
a man of business first and a politician afterwards. 
The only discernible effect upon Mr. Asquith was to 
make him say, in his most ‘‘cassant” manner, ‘‘ We. 
have still got to defend the citadel of Free Trade”. 
The interesting point about Mr. Asquith’s position is 
whether he is riding for a fall, that is, whether he wishes 
to bring about a dissolution, or whether he wishes to 
struggle for three years, for the mere sake of 
being Prime Minister, with difficulties that are 
bound to overwhelm him. If Mr. Asquith were 
as far-seeing and courageous a statesman as _his 
friends assert, he would undoubtedly disembarass him- 
self of his present unmanageable majority, and risk an 
appeal to the country. If he won, his authority would 
be unquestionable, and his followers obedient enough. 
If he lost, he would at least be free to consider his 
position by the light of his own intellect and his prestige 
would be undimmed by the failure that as certainly 
awaits him as the night follows day. But the position 
of Prime Minister is a toy which does not lose its charm 
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by possession, and which a statesman must be of 
finer clay than ordinary to relinquish. To judge by his 
speech at the Reform Club, though it is impos- 
sible to say how far his words were merely 
meant for the occasion, Mr. Asquith has no intention 
of playing the deeper and bolder game, but is deter- 
mined to drain his cup to the dregs, counting ‘‘ the 
long run” his enemy. Thus, on the education question 
the Prime Minister said, ‘‘ We must hope and work for 
a concordat and for peace”. We do not know whether 
Mr. Asquith imagines that peace and concord are to be 
obtained by Mr. McKenna’s Bill; if so, he will be 
rudely undeceived at the General Election. More 
probably he meditates another reconstruction of the 
education policy in the hands of Mr. Runciman. As to 
the Licensing Bill, Mr. Asquith, with a grim propriety 
of metaphor, declared the determination of the Liberal 
party ‘‘to sink in the attempt” rather than not to 
make the attempt to solve the problem. Despite of the 
Prime Minister’s audacious hope that he would before 
long ‘‘ celebrate with you the safe arrival of the vessel 
in port”, we hazard the prophecy that ‘‘ before long” 
Mr. Asquith’s mariners, like those of Eneas, will be 
‘“‘rari nantes in gurgite vasto”. The only really 
definite announcement which the Prime Minister con- 
fided to his hearers was that ‘‘ before another week, 
the first step, which will be a large and substantial 
step ”, would be made towards solving the most urgent 
of the problems connected with the care of childhood 
and old age. From this we gather that in a few days 
Mr. Asquith will communicate in the Budget the Go- 
vernment scheme for old-age pensions, which will not 
be, as most people conjectured, a small beginning, but 
a large and substantial plan of relief. The die is there- 
fore cast ; and an Education Bill, a Licensing Bill, and 
a scheme of old-age pensions are to be pushed through 
the House of Commons this session. As it isnow May, 
and the Budget speech yet to be made, it is easy to see 
that a prolonged autumn session is inevitable. On 
the announcement of old-age pensions there followed 
the peroration beginning, ‘‘I am not come to preach 
a new gospel of Liberalism. The old gospel is good 
enough for me”. And shortly afterwards the sleek 
bourgeois millionaires, the Brunners and the Monds, 
the Levis and the Raphaels, the Pearsons and the 
Furnesses, glided off in their motors to ponder on 
“‘the equality of opportunity” and ‘‘the fuller and 
richer life” which they, of all people in the world, 
are to provide for the toiling masses ; also to ruminate, 
perhaps bitterly, on Sir John Brunner’s betrayal of the 
cause of Free Trade. 


THE TEMPERANCE PRETEXT. 


R. ASQUITH’S speech on the second reading of 

the Licensing Bill showed how greatly he was 
disturbed by the charge that his Bill does nothing to pro- 
mote temperance. enerally the supporters of the Bill 
have professed that it promotes temperance by dras- 
tically reducing licences. This has always been a 
doubtful proposition except for teetotalers ; and they 
are pledged to it as a dogma of their faith. They 
are bound to believe it though it is incredible. Since 
the first reading of the Bill Mr. Asquith has discovered 
that something more is needed to prove the superiority 
of the Bill of 1908 over the Bill of 1904 in promoting 
temperance. On the face of it this is not apparent. 
All its provisions are negative. What looked like 
positive steps taken to check the drinking clubs are 
quite ineffective, and the Government are now appealing 
to the Opposition to make proposals for strengthening 
their Bill. What is the argument on which Mr. Asquith 
now lays most emphasis to prove his temperance case 
for the Bill? It is that the enactment of a time limit for 
compensation is the only means by which full control 
of the liquor trade can be obtained by the State. In 
fifteen years’ time, when public-house property begins 
to be swept up by the State without compensa- 
tion, then the process of making people sober is to 
begin. But how is this to be done? Mr. Asquith 


does not explain what he thinks the State should do 
with its newly acquired power of disregarding all pro- 
perty rights in public-house property. 


Benches of 


magistrates under the influence of teetotal extremists 
might set themselves to refuse licences wholesale after 
the manner of the justices in the years immediately . 
sey | the Licensing Act of the last Government. 

ut the reduction of licences can hardly be put forward 
any longer as reducing drunkenness after the figures 
given by Mr. Cave as to several counties and the towns 
of Accrington and Nelson, where the drinking is more 
with a lower ratio of public-houses to population than 
it is where the ratio is higher. 

There is in the Bill a tentative effort to introduce 
local option by providing that new licences shall only be 
granted after a local vote has been taken. Is this to 
be the method by which temperance is to be promoted ? 
It is a proposal greatly favoured by teetotalers, and no 
doubt they do ultimately look to the end of the period 
fixed for compensation—such as it is—when they will 
have a free hand. Then they will either try local 
option or, what will be still more congenial, total 
prohibition. So that before one can believe that the 
Licensing Bill is preparing the way for a millennium of 
sobriety, one must believe in the potentiality of local 
option or prohibition of creating a passion for tem- 
perance and making everybody teetotalers. Under 
local option public-houses would be excluded from 
neighbourhoods where they were not likely to be in 
any case, and would be welcomed in the neighbour- 
hoods that have a kindly feeling for them; we 
cannot see how the cause of temperance would gain. 
As to prohibition, the figures show that in America, 
Canada and New Zealand, while the area of total pro- 
hibition is being extended, the consumption of drink 
per head of the population increases. We do not 
believe, even if Mr. Asquith’s suggestion is true that 
bad drink is one cause of the diminution of drink- 
ing in England in recent years, that it would have 
that effect under prohibition. In the large towns 
of Scotland, where the public-houses are closed on 
Sundays, people get drunk on methylated spirits 
obtained at chemists’. Besides, in sheer opposition, 
men will drink prohibited liquor in secret of a quality 
they would not look at if they could procure it openly. 
With all the experience there is of shebeening, and drug 
stores, and quack medicines whose constituents are 
alcoholic spirits, it is a delusion to suppose that drink- 
ing will be lessened by any of these teetotal nostrums 
when the Licensing Bill has cleared the ground by 
abolishing compensation. 

There are several other methods by which the State, 
by putting an end to individualist profits from the drink 
trade, might claim that it was promoting temperance. 
It might nationalise or municipalise the distributing 
trade, or even the manufacture and supply of alcoholic 
liquors. Besides these there is the method of what is 
known as disinterested management. Licences would 
be taken from the publicans and given to managing 
committees, who would ‘take a certain portion of the 
profits and hand over the balance to the State or the 
municipality. Yet there is no provision of this kind 
in the Licensing Bill. The Government has no policy 
on any of these matters. It is content to destroy the 
present licensing system, to confiscate public-house 
property by limiting the period of compensation, and 
acquiring the monopoly value on a plan which untenably 
includes goodwill and profits in that value ; an utterly 
indefensible interpretation of monopoly. It is easy to 
understand why the Government have not ventured on 
any constructive scheme of State or municipal owner- 
ship. The teetotalers, who are the instigators of their 
Licensing Bill, protest against the State or the munici- 
pality making anything out of the sale of drink except 
by way of penalising the present manufacturers and 
sellers of it. They object as strongly to public- 
houses carried on under disinterested management. 
There are many who believe that the State or munici- 
palities by having control over the supply and sale 
of liquors might remove some of the abuses connected 
with the present system. Others believe temperance | 
would be encouraged by licences being transferred to 
disinterested management. As to the latter, the Com- 
mittees will be embarrassed in carrying on business as 
much as ordinary publicans will be. They cannot begin. 
without being charged with the so-called monopoly . 


value of the licence, nor carry on under the perpetual 
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fear of suppression without compensation. Under a 
system which is designed to scoop up everything 
over and above ordinary profits, and which makes 
necessary a sinking fund out of these as a protection 
against arbitrary suppression, there will be left little 
inducement for experiments in disinterested manage- 
ment. 

So it comes to this, that all the talk about future 

ossibilities of the Licensing Bill promoting temperance 
is simply an excuse for there being nothing in it in 
fact and in the present to promote temperance. We 
are presented with this proposition—confiscation equals 
temperance. The logic is quite common with Liberals. 
Confiscation is always being made equal to some 
alleged reform. Mr. Asquith never made himself so 
obnoxious to the charge of being a lawyer speaking 
from.a brief as when he argued for time limit and arbi- 
trary suppression of licences on the ground that there 
is no property in licences. One. time the law did not 
allow that a man had property in his dog. The dog 
therefore could not be stolen. Was dog-stealing then 
honest or right or laudable? It is impossible to ignore 
the economic and moral considerations because there are 
decisions inst a legal right to the renewal of annual 
licences. This is theory that gives little guidance as to 
what is right. In theory the Crown is the owner of all 
the land in the kingdom, and no one really ‘‘ owns” 
his property. Is there to be a time limit, on a doubtful 
scale of compensation, and an ultimate reversion to the 
Crown for nothing? Mr. Asquith’s anxiety to make 
this shadowy distinction between licensed property 
and other property is explained by the frankness of 
the. Socialists. They care for the Licensing Bill, not 
because they think it will promote temperance but 
because they see no real distinction etween licensed 
property and other forms of property. Mr. Snowden, 
quoted. by Mr. Cave, thought there ought to be com- 
pepsation for licensed property on the same principles 
as. for. other property. If individualists choose to set 
aside the rule it is not, he said, for Socialists to object ; the 
— will be useful in the future for other things. 

ndoubtedly the Socialists are right in sweeping away 
this. cobweby argument of Mr. Asquith’s on the dis- 
tinction between one kind of property and another. Let 
him. pay equal deference to the judgment of Lord Justice 


Kennedy on the present Act as to the proper basis 


for compensation on suppression of licences, Instead 
of doing so he takes care that the elements of com- 
a taken into consideration by Lord Justice 
ennedy shall be cut out of his Licensing Bill. The 
pedantry of decided cases is an absurdity in such matters 
as these.’ The Courts cannot be allowed the final 
authority in settling rules of public policy affecting 
large classes of the community. It is one of the regular 
duties of the Legislature to over-ride decisions of the 
Courts which are perfectly good law but very imperfect 
public justice. This has been done in several notable 
and recent instances. The present Government by the 
Trades Disputes Act set aside all the decisions which 
made. the Trade Unions’ funds responsible for the acts 
ofthe Unions. The previous Government by legislation 
reversed the decision of the Scottish Courts in the dis- 
pute as to the property of the Free Church. For a similar 
reason, that is because a particular legal decision 
may involve wide injustice, the previous Government 
reyersed the decisions on licensing law. Questions of 
public policy ought to be settled on broad issues, not 
on the technical and narrow basis of a decision in the 
Courts, as the Government are proposing to do. 


COLLISIONS AND ADMIRALTY MAKE- 
BELIEVE. 


6 ae time has surely come for very plain speaking 
to the Lords of the Admiralty in reference to the 
series of disasters by which ships are lost to the Navy, 
and, what is still more deplorable, lives are needlessly 
sacrificed. Blood may be the price of admiralty, but 
there are limits, and it is necessary to define those 
limits. In saying this we have no desire to associate 
ourselves with the wet-nursing sentimentalists of the 
Libetal party who are urging the Admiralty to prohibit 


manceuvres without lights. Both in the British and: 
German navies these exercises have always been a: 
prominent feature. It is only since Great Britain 

adopted on a large scale the French plan of nucleus 

crews, and began a harassing system of constantly shift-. 
ing officers and men from ship to ship, so that neither 
officers nor men get to know each other or their ships, 

that disastrous collisions began to be frequent. The 
idea of a nucleus crew is to have the officers and skilled. 
ratings and a maintenance party on board reserve ships- 
so as to form the nucleus of a full crew if war broke out. 

Applied on a small scale to the larger ships the system 
has certain merits with which we need not deal, for the 

condition of affairs is that the application of. the 

system has been wholesale, and it is destroying 
the morale and coup d’cil of the great sea-service. 

It has now been in operation only three years, and’ 
the forecasts of those who have attacked it as well! 
as the Admiralty indifference to the sea-training of 
the Navy, have been fully borne out. The collisions. 
have increased, and will increase year by year. The- 
reason is obvious. We have withdrawn ships in 
full commission and a large number of officers who- 
received constant sea-training month by month in 

order partially to man a variety of craft which had 
hitherto been looked after by the dockyards. We 
have at the same time increased the numbers of 
shore-training establishments by the altogether un-- 
necessary additional college at Osborne, and the: 
new training establishments for boy-artificers and 
stoker-mechanicians who are to supplant the ad- 
mirable body of men known as the engine-room 
artificers and artificer-engineers, who in our Navy, 

as in the mercantile marine, had hitherto done the 
watch-keeping duties of the engine-rooms to the 
Navy's entire satisfaction. Nu expert would contend 
that the war-training was satisfactory before the 
introduction of these experiments, On the contrary, 

we remember a series of articles in the ‘‘ Times.” about: 
five years ago which were replied to by Lord Selborne: 
in the usual optimistic spirit of the Board, and which 
expressly advocated a Commission of Inquiry. There 
was, however, not one sentence in those articles which 

urged aught else but orderly development as distin- 
guished from revolution. We, however, chose revolu- 
tion, and we are now reaping as we have sown. 

We may say at once that courts-martial are not of the 
slightest use in getting at the cause of the trouble, for 
the reason that no court-martial can bring ina verdict 
blaming the system for which the Board of Admiralty are: 
responsible. One after another the able officers have 
their coup d’cil ruined by a system and then 
have the bad luck to be involved in a_ collision 
when they happen to be practising manceuvres 
which are of every-day occurrence in war. It is an 
old-world story in the history which Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir John Fisher affects to despise. ‘‘ It is now 
perceived”, says the official report on the Navak 
Manceuvres of 1891, ‘‘that the so-called misconduct, 
which was punished with extreme severity in the earlier: 
part of several eighteenth-century wars, was not due, 
as was supposed, to want of loyalty or want of 
courage, but to insufficient acquaintance with the 
methods and the principles of tactics and the defective 
signalling systems of the day.” At that period, it should 
also be mentioned, the system of sailing tactics was. 
not liable to great progressive changes needing all an. 
officer’s concentrated attention in order to keep abreast: 
of his work. If further proof were needed as to the: 
matter of improved seamanship in the Navy being solely 
a question of ‘‘ hammer, hammer, hammer along the. 
hard high road”, it is afforded by the immunity from 
disaster of ships whose officers have had at least 
twelve months’ experience with their ships in full 
commission. 

Instead of resolutely setting to work to cure a 
growing evil fraught with peril to the country, the. 
Admiralty have resorted to a plan of Chinese make- 
believe and to a scheme of training which. will enor- 
mously increase the evil of withdrawing the seaman 
from the seaman’s environment. The annual: return of 
collisions of men-of-war which has been issued for many: 
years was discovered last year to have been seriously. 
faked in that no less than eight or nine by no means. 
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insignificant collisions‘recorded in the press were omitted 
ofrom the return. When the mover of the return—who 
<apparently distrusted the Admiralty to such an extent 
that he kept a private record—pointed out the different 
omissions, the Board admitted the facts but said it 
was Wifficult to compile it satisfactorily! ‘‘ It is per- 
fectly obvious”, said the mover for the return, ‘‘that 
what a private individual can do with the assistance 
‘of the”’press in reference to casualties to warships 
omust ‘be equally possible to a great Department regu- 
jating ‘the movements ‘of those very ships.” Again, 
for the ‘first time in the whole history of the Navy in 
the case of a ship lost, the Admiralty last year held 
‘no public inquiry by court-martial for the loss of 
H.M.S. “ Ariel”, but only a secret court of inquiry. 
For the manceuvres in which the reserve ships, 
to the extent of about a hundred, have annually 
taken part for several weeks, the Admiralty ‘this 
year substituted a naval review before his Majesty. 
Nothing could have better illustrated the limitations of 
‘the nucleus crew system, for no less than eight of the 
twelve destroyers of the Portsmouth nucleus crew flotilla 
were ‘disabled in that short limited experience, while 
‘the whole of the fully commissioned ships carried out 
actual’war manceuvres in the North Sea in October with 
‘an entire immunity from accident. So much for make- 
believe. As for the scheme of training it proposes that all 
officers should be withdrawn from the deck to the engine- 
“room for 30 per cent. of their time at sea. There, down in 
the bowels-:of the ship the ear for mechanism may be 
‘developed, but the seaman’s coup d’ceil will certainly 
gain nothing. Just in proportion as the officer is with- 
‘drawn from the bridge so will his seamanship suffer. 
‘So universally is this view held in the great silent Navy 
that the Admiralty dare not face a Royal Commission 


- which would enable the officers afloat to testify free 


from threats affecting their promotion and material 
interests. 


SIR ROBERT HART. 


story preserves the record of many 
careers more romantic—from Marco Polo’s 
governorship of Yangchow under Kublai Khan to the 
achievements of soldiers of fortune in Hindostan—but 
there ‘have been few more remarkable and few so 
‘beneficent as that of Sir Robert Hart under the Govern- 
ment of China. The occasion of his departure for 
Europe on well-earned furlough, after nearly fifty-four 
years of residence, broken only by two short visits to 
‘Europe, has been fittingly recognised as opportune for 
an-appreciation of his services. It would be singular 
if the public impression upon any matter connected with 
‘China were free from error : it is not surprising, there- 
fore, 'to find a prevalent belief that Sir Robert originated 
‘the great Service with which he is identified, and that 
his tenure of the Inspector-Generalship has been coin- 
«ident with his residence in the East. His arrival in 
China coincided, certainly, with the inception of the 
‘Customs, for he went out in 1854 to join the British 
Consular Service, while the Customs originated in the 
fiscal chaos that culminated with the capture of Shanghai 
Trade was 
going on, but authority was absent and the collection of 
‘duties had slipped from paralysed hands when it was 
sagreed between the British, French and United States 
‘Consuls and the Taotai that the latter should appoint 
‘one or more foreigners to act as Inspectors of Customs, 
with a mixed staff of foreigners and Chinese as sub- 
ordinates. It was arranged further, in pursuance of 
this plan, that the Consular representative of each 
-Power should nominate one Inspector, the three to form 
sa Board. The first British Inspector—Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Thomas) Wade—resigned in 1855, and was suc- 
~ceeded by Mr. H. N. Lay who, as the French and 
“United States Consuls ceased to nominate representa- 
‘tives, shortly became sole Inspector. The arrangement 
applied as yet, however, only to Shanghai. It was 
extended to other Treaty Ports by the Treaty of 
‘Tientsin, Mr. Lay becoming Inspector-General ; and it 
was when he retired {in 1863) in consequence of mis- 
‘understanding about the flotilla of gunboats which 
€aptain Sherard Osborne had been commissioned ‘to 
‘procure for service on the Chinese coast and rivers, that 


Mr. Hart, who had entered the Customs Service‘in ’s59, 
succeeded him. 

The Service was, of course, then in its infancy, some 
thirteen ports only being open to trade, and it fell to 
Sir Robert Hart to develop its strength and organisa- 


tion as commerce expanded and places of access wete 


multiplied in succeeding years. It is needless to em- 
phasise a success which is universally acknowledged. 
What that success implies may be best realised by con- 
trasting his administration ‘with the conditions that it 
superseded. ‘‘ Official laxity” (we quote from ‘a 
memorandum published in a Blue-book of 1865) ‘‘ had 
fostered official dishonesty, and hand-in-hand with it 
stalked individual rapacity. The aim of the Executive 
had been to get as much as possible from the merchant, 
and to report as little to the head of the Department as 
possible ; and, conversely, the interest of the merchant 


fhad naturally been to pay the least possible amount. 


. Operations passed through so many hands. . . 
that the necessary result was to keep the higher offices 
in utter ignorance of the real value of this branch of 
the national revenue. On the official side each one 
looked to the dexterity of his manipulations for support 
in his unsalaried—or, more properly speaking, to-be- 
by-him-paid-for—position ; and, on the other hand, 
each trader, in his own defence, had to beat down or 
evade the official demands so as, if not able to gain 
better terms, at least to secure equality with his neigh- 
bour.” Instead of this tissue of corruption Sir Robert 
leaves behind him a Service administered with probity 
and exactitude, a considerable and safe revenue, and 
a system of statistics which is acknowledged to be 
equal in lucidity and grasp to any in the world. 
Looking on this picture and on that, one may com- 
prehend the anxiety displayed by foreign merchants 
interested in China trade when the famous Decree 
establishing Chinese control evoked the protests ‘which 
the China Association voiced two years ago. It seemed 
to us at the time, and it seems to us still, regrettable 
that Sir Robert did not resist that innovation and 
resign, if necessary, in protest, in the interests of China 
itself as well as of the great Service which he controls. 
It was an innovation contrary in spirit to the stipula- 
tion in the Anglo-German Loan Agreements of 1896 
and 1898 that ‘‘ the administration of the Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs should remain as then con- 
stituted during the currency of those loans”, and was 
calculated—like the jealousy shown of the Foreign 
Municipality at Shanghai—to excite distrust where 
imitation would ensure sympathy and goodwill. 

Yet that the Chinese appreciate Sir Robert Hart’s 
services and personality, even while trying characteris- 
tically to lessen his powers, is shown by the tasks 
entrusted to him equally with the dignities conferred on 
him during his career. For his services have not been 
confined to the administration of the Customs. To him 
was entrusted the duty of creating and financing, out of 
the Tonnage Dues, the excellent lighthouse system on 
the Chinese coast. To him was entrusted the creation, 
a few! years ago, of a Postal Service which excites 
surprise as well as commendation by its efficiéncy 
after so brief a term. He has acted as trusted 
adviser to’ the Chinese Government in many known 
and probably many more unknown ways. It was 
to a member of the Customs Service, Mr. J. D. Camp- 
bell, that was entrusted, under Sir Robert’s guidance, 
the settlement of the dispute with France about Tong- 
king, in 1885. It was another member of the Service, 
Mr. James Hart, who was commissioned to arratige 
terms of intercourse between India and Tibet in 1893. 
If China was to take part in an International Exhibition 
Sir Robert was entrusted with the arrangements ; and it 
is. in recognition partly of such services, as well as of 
his distinguished administration of the Customs, that 
honours have been conferred upon him not only by his 
own country but by almost every European Court. 
More gratifying, too, than baronetcies and Grand 
Crosses will be the recollection he carries with him that 
he was once offered (in 1885), and even gazetted to, 'the 
post of British Minister at Peking. The appointment 
was declined because it appeared likely to jeopardise the 


administration of the great Service with which his reputa- 


tion was bound up, but the offer must rank-high among 
the gratifying recollections of which he bears away with 
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him not a few. The appointment was criticised, as 
Sir Robert himself has been criticised. It is incon- 
ceivable that a man holding his unique position should 
escape criticism ; and it may well be that his actions 
and utterances have been influenced at times by what 
has been called the hypnotic effect of prolonged resi- 
dence in Peking. Few who have lived long there have 
altogether withstood it. Sir Robert resisted it longer 
than most men in his position would have done. It 
was not indeed till after the Boxer rising that he 
appeared to succumb ; and it is perhaps only another 
of the paradoxes we are accustomed to look for in the 
Celestial Empire, that an experience of Chinese treachery 
and ingratitude which might have been expected to 
cure and cauterise Chinese leanings seems really to 
have intensified them. We are concerned, however, 
less to criticise views and sympathies which have come 
to be recognised as endemic within the walls of Peking 
than to review the achievements of a distinguished 
career. And we cannot better complete our design 
‘than by citing a —— avowal, quoted by 
Dr. Morrison from a Chinese newspaper, that ‘‘ ever 
maintaining the highest standard [Sir Robert Hart] has 
always enjoyed the Throne’s confidence and gained a 
glorious name throughout the world. . . . Never has 
the employment of a foreign statesman been so fruitful 
of success. Such long-maintained trust, such faith 
growing deeper and deeper on one side, such generous 
affection and sustained diligence on the other” 
transcend the faculty of expression; and the writer 
concludes with the expression of a hope, which he 
declares to be shared by the Throne, ‘‘ that this loyal 
servant will return to China, towards which though 
absent he still is looking in spirit”. It would have 
been to the credit of the Chinese press if like views had 
been more generally proclaimed, but their expression — 
in Peking, at any rate—seems to have been reserved for 
a paper edited by a Japanese! It would have been to 
the credit also of the great Chinese officers of State if 
they had figured more numerously in the international 
gathering that assembled to wish Sir Robert Hart 
good-bye. There is, we are glad to be told, evidence 
that educated Chinese do realise the great services 
which he has rendered. It is characteristic of the 
national vanity that the recognition should be grudgingly 
ir Robert has reached an age when initiative is apt 
to fail, but when knowledge has accumulated and judg- 
ment is often only matured. He is leaving at a critical 
period in the fortunes of China, and it will be impossible 
completely to fill his place because his experience has 
been unique. If it fail to induce him to return, the 
Imperial Government will be fortunate if it can put in his 
stead one combining approximately equal knowledge 
with a less burden of years. 


PEERS OR SENATORS? 


S be translation of Mr. John Morley, Sir Henry 
Fowler, and Mr. Edmund Robertson to the House 
of Lords stirs some reflections which are perplexing, 
and some which are not easy or even pleasant to put 
on paper. We can begin by congratulating the re- 
cipients of these peerages upon the opportunity thus 
given them of continuing to participate in the govern- 
ment of their country without exposure to the fatigue, 
the expense, and the reper of popular elections. 
We put aside the rather childish charge of incon- 
sistency that has been levelled from certain quarters at 
the acceptance by Radicals of seats in an hereditary 
chamber. For aman may well think, as Mr. Morley does, 
that the House of Lords should be ‘‘ mended or ended ”’, 
but finding neither operation practicable, for the present 
at all events, may ducide to join it ‘‘ quand méme”. 
We can also congratulate the House of Lords upon a 
considerable addition to its debating power, and upon 
an indisputable, though unintentional, fortification of 
its moral position. e presence of three House of 
Commons veterans, all practised speakers—in the case 
of Mr. Morley one may almost say an orator—will 
make a vast difference on the Government bench in 
the House of Lords; and will do much to assist 
the unequal struggles of Lord Crewe with a row of 


eloquent opponents. Lord Curzon will not now be 
allowed to have it all his own way about India; and 
on such subjects as the Licensing Bill the legal and 
municipal experience of Sir Henry Fowler cannot fail 
to be of great service. Nor can it be denied that the 
House of Lords is morally, as well as intellectually, 
strengthened by these additions to its ranks. The 
educated man can perceive the justification for these 
statesmen joining a body whose legislative power they 
have openly sought to curtail. But it will in future be 
difficult to persuade the ordinary voter that the House 
of Lords is such an abominable place, when he sees 
three such stalwart friends of the people as Mr. Morley, 
Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Robertson complacently 
taking their seats there. 

These things are easy and agreeable to say. But 
there are other things which are neither, but which yet 
have to be said. Setting aside for the moment their 
political achievements, Mr. John Morley is a journalist 
and man of letters ; Sir Henry Fowler is a solicitor ; 
and Mr. Edmund Robertson is a barrister, who has been 
a professor rather than a practitioner of law. All three 
men have lived in the simple, secluded, somewhat 
austere style of professional men, who make no attempt 
to enter or ape the gorgeous, apolaustic life of the 
great ones of this world. The question arises, are these 
the sort of men whom it has hitherto been customary to 
make peers? The answer is emphatically not. The 
common conception of a peer is a gentleman who owns 
an estate in the country, with a castle or stately home 
thereon, and a mansion in Mayfair or Belgravia, and 
who moves from one to the other surrounded by the 
outward and visible signs of wealth, servants, motors, 
&c. This may be a vulgar notion, but it is universal, 
and it is founded on the facts of the case. If men 
are to be made peers who have none of these appan- 
ages of state, not having the wealth necessary to 
procure them, the popular idea of a peer must be 
revised. The SaturDAy Review has condemned in no 
mealy-mouthed language—in terms, indeed, so strong 
as to evoke the censure of the Attorney-General—the 
giving of peerages to merely wealthy men, like the 
Messrs. Stern and Sir Alfred Harmsworth. But if bare 
wealth be a vulgar and immoral reason for granting a 
peerage, is not bare intellect rather a dangerous one ? 
If riches without character or public service be a bad 
qualification for a titled status, is not character or 
service without riches apt to be a ridiculous one? The 
average Briton is no doubt a snob, and we believe that 
he would feel little or no respect for a peer whom he 
saw sneaking away from the House of Lords to the 
suburbs in atramcar. But is not his snobbishness,, if 
you like to call it so, or want of reverence for mind, if 
you prefer that, based on native shrewdness? Lord 
Salisbury was not a snob, and he made no secret of his 
objection to poor peerages. He thought that a poor 
peer was a danger to himself, to his order, and to 
society, because he would be tempted in some base way 
to turn his coronet into coin. It was not, of course, of 
the original.grantee of the patent (who if poor was 
certain to be a distinguished and virtuous man) that 
Lord Salisbury was thinking, but of his descendant. 
The truth is that in a rich country an aristocracy with- 
out wealth becomes socially contemptible, and then 
politically powerless, as may be seen in France. The 
British peerage has kept its power because it has kept 
its wealth. Every one admits this proposition to be 
true; but some say that it ought not to be true; and 
others that it ought only to be true with exceptions, 
and exceptions have constantly been made to the rule 
that a peer should be a man of wealth in favour of those 
who have had distinguished records in one field or 
another of public activity. But it is doubtful whether 
the possession of means has ever before been so abso- 
lutely disregarded as in the cases which we are con- 
sidering. r. John Morley has so much intellectual 
grace, such charm of sympathy and penetration, and 
withal so much dignity, that we decline to mix him up 
any further with the matter—he would adorn any station. 
But Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Edmund Robertson are 
two out of the three new peers, and they have no such 
claim upon our imagination : they are only successful 
politicians of a not uncommon type, and we are not 
wishful that they should form a precedent. May we not 
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put our point thus, that whereas every one would feel the 
appropriateness of Senator Fowler or Senator Robert- 
son, everyone feels the inappropriateness of Lord Fowler 
or Lord Robertson? The latter title, by the way, being 
already occupied by a really distinguished lawyer and 
orator, the new peer will have to call himself by some 
other name. Will he adopt the style of Lord Dundee ? 
And if he does, will not the absurdity prove our argu- 
ment? Of course, if the intention of Mr. Asquith be 
gradually to transform the House of Lords into a 
Senate of Notables, his first recommendations to the 
King are unexceptionable, and the question falls. But 
we do not suppose that the Prime Minister has any 
intention of metamorphosing the House of Lords into a 
Senate, as he has a strong personal reason for main- 
taining its hereditary character. If this assumption be 
correct, we recommend him to observe the example of 
his predecessors, from Pitt downwards: and to correct 
at the eleventh hour what looks like a blunder by 
advising the Sovereign to confer life peerages upon his 
distinguished colleagues. 


THE CITY. 


Ts cry of the loanmongers is still ‘‘we come”. 
The City of Montreal comes forward with an 
issue of £1,000,000 4 per cent. bonds, no doubt ex- 
ceHlently secured ; but why is London to be called on 
to finance every municipality in the world, from Copen- 
hagen to Montreal? And every railway from the Union 
Pacific to the Buenos Ayres and Pacific? As long as 
the high financiers are offered commissions by borrow- 
ing authorities, and as long as the high financiers offer 
commissions to their brokers, so long, we suppose, will 
this deluge of loans continue. But that it is absorbing 
all the available loan capital in the richest banking 
centre of the world, and thereby leaving no money for 
the industrial enterprises of our own country, is daily 
becoming more apparent. Not only so, but whilst the 
high financiers monopolise the arena, the activity of 
the smaller men is simply paralysed. This is what the 
brokers mean when they tell you there is no business. 
In short, we are having a reproduction over here of the 
leviathan finance of Wall Street, which will sooner or 
later produce the same disastrous results. It is the 
German and American issuing houses that are to 
blame. Unfortunately, there is no such thing as a 
leading house or man in the City of London to-day to 
stem the tide of borrowing. 

As Mr. Harriman is shortly about to follow the lead 
of the Pennsylvania directors—how he must wish he 
had got in before them !—by issuing a Union Pacific 
loan of £5,000,000, the American market has been 
made to put on the appearance of a boom. As we 
predicted last week, Union Pacific Ordinary have been 
hoisted to 140, and will almost certainly be pushed 
to 1 till the loan has been placed. Canadian 
Pacifics have been pushed up to 160, though their 
traffics are decreasing by leaps and bounds, and though 
they only pay 6 per cent. Buenos Ayres and Rosarios, 
on the other hand, which also pay 6 per cent., and 
whose traffics monotonously increase every week, 
stand at 105, ex dividend. Such is fashion in specula- 
tion! or perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
Such is the result of manipulation! Buenos Ayres and 
Pacifics, which pay 7 per cent., and whose traffics in- 
crease in an even greater ratio than the Rosario, stand 
at 114. We.can only repeat our opinion that there is 
no justification for the recent rise in American rails, 
and that the prices must fall as quickly as they have 
risen the moment that the market wire-pullers ‘‘ stand 
from under”. On the other hand, the prices of Ar- 
gentine rails are too low, but we should hesitate to 
assert, in existing market conditions, that they will 
rise. People sometimes wonder that Kaffirs are left so 
severely alone, seeing that the output of the mines is 
greater than ever it was, and the cost of production 
lower. A glance at the report of a company like the 


‘General Mining and Finance, run by the Messrs. Albu, 
‘is sufficient to explain the situation. Here isa company 
with a capital of £1,875,000, whose balance of net 
— for the year is £27,786, which is almost exactly 

f the interest that would be earned by the same 


capital invested in Consols. To this sum the directors 
add the amount standing to the credit of the Special 
Reserve account—-namely, £189,117—making a total 
of £216,904, which they apply to writing off stocks 
and shares (£195,170), to additional reserve (£10,000), 
to loss on ventures (£3,669), transferring to the balance 
sheet the small balance of £8,064. This drastic 
writing-down of capital, and providing for additional 
reserve and possible losses, is most commendable 
on the part of the board, and we applaud the 
courage of the directors. It is a sound policy, 
which will bring its reward some day. Only, we 
need not wonder that the speculative public should 
hold aloof from the Kaffir market until the process is 
completed, when they may hope to get better dividends 
than they would from Consols. In the meantime it is 
satisfactory to note that the Meyer and Charlton mine 
paid dividends of 100 per cent. last year, and that the 
working costs have been reduced from £1 3s. 1d. per ton 
to £1 1s. 5d. The London Trust Company, with a 
new board and a capital cut in half (thanks to the 
high financiers who adorned the old board with Lord 
Avebury at their head), earns on a share capital of 
4500,000 a profit of £28,605, just over 5 per cent., not 
a very brilliant result. The depreciation on the capital, 
reduced by 50 per cent., is for the past year 6 per cent. 
We hope that Mr. W. D. Hoare, the chairman, may 
be right in his anticipation of brighter markets and rising 
prices for the coming year. So long as the creation of 
new capital continues, and the supply is thereby made 
greater than the demand, it is impossible for the prices 
of existing securities to rise. The 4 percent. debentures 
of the London Trust may be bought for 86, and as the 
interest required is only £33,000 and the gross revenue 
of the company is £70,000, we must say that these 
debentures are under-valued, and are an undoubtedly 
good purchase. 

Opinions differ in the City, as in the West End, as to 
what compromise, if any, the Government will accept 
about the compensation to brewers. Some say that the 
time limit will be extended to twenty-one years, others 
to twenty-five years ; while others again predict that 
the House of Lords will reject the measure in any 
event. If anything over twenty years be granted, there 
will probably be some recovery in brewery debentures. 

The Southern Nigeria Government are making an 
issue of 43,000,000 44 per cent. Bonds and the Metro- 
politan Water Board invite tenders for 41,500,000 
43 per cent. (B) Stock. 


INSURANCE. 
HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIABILITIES. THE ATLAS. 


poe months ago the majority of householders 
were more or less concerned about their liabilities 
to domestic servants under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Probably most householders took policies 
for the purpose of securing protection against this new 
risk, and the time for paying the second annual pre- 
mium is now at hand. Consequently it is opportune to 
give a reminder as to the responsibility of householders 
and the necessity for insurance. Some people seem 
disposed to argue that because they have had no occa- 
sion to make a claim under their policies for the past 
year no claim is likely to arise next year, to fancy that 
they were scared into insuring a year ago, and that it 
is not worth while to pay premiums for the future. 
Such notions are foolish in the extreme. In the last 
six months of 1907 one insurance company alone dealt 
with 3,000 cases of accidents to domestic servants of 
which thirteen proved fatal. These facts are sufficient 
to show that the risk of accident is by no means 
imaginary, and the conditions of the Act are such as 
to make employers liable for large amounts in certain 
circumstances. In the event of incapacity the compen- 
sation payable is one-half the servant’s earnings, not 
exceeding compensation to the extent of £1 a week. 
This payment has to be continued for the whole after 
lifetime of the servant in the event of the incapacity 
proving permanent. Should the accident prove fatal 
and the servant leave any dependants, the employer 
has to find a sum equivalent to three years’ earnings, 
provided this amount is not less than #150 nor more 
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than £300. The man who had to provide for one 
servant, or possibly more, an annuity for life or a 
minimum cash payment of £150, would have cause to 
regret that he had saved 2s. 6d. or 5s. a year on each 
servant through abstaining from insurance. 

Most of the doubtful points in regard to the applica- 
tion of the Act to private householders remain unsettled, 
few if any cases bearing upon the points having been 
brought before the courts. No authoritative decision 
has been given as to what constitutes a casual worker. 
A casual employee, unless engaged for the purposes of 
the trade or business of the employer, is not entitled to 
compensation. A distinction must be made between a 
casual and an occasional worker. People working regu- 
larly for a short time each day or each week are probably 
not to be considered casual workers, and are entitled to 
be compensated for injury by accident. The matter is, 
however, of little importance to the ordinary house- 
holder, since policies are available which fully protect 
the insured against all liabilities. 

A case of some interest has recently been decided 
which seems to apply to private householders as much 
as to anybody else. A farmer engaged a shepherd 
and arranged to lend the employee a waggon for the 
purpose of moving his furniture. When nearing the 
farm the shepherd was thrown from the waggon and 
killed. The widow brought a claim against the farmer, 
which was allowed, in spite of the contention of the 
defence that the man had not actually commenced the 
work for which he was engaged. A case of this kind 
emphasises the importance of a provision in insurance 
policies that additional servants may be engaged at any 
time without previous notice being given to the in- 
surance company. Comparatively few people would 
be likely to give notice to the insurance office of the 
engagement of an additional servant before the servant 
arrived. 

A further consideration for people who are disposed 
to neglect insurance is that, even if legal proceedings 
show them to have no liability, claims may be made 
against them, especially if the workers get into the 
hands of shady lawyers: in such a case the householder 
must either pay or contest the claim, in either event 
incurring a loss from which a policy would have pro- 
tected him. 

We regret that in commenting last week upon the 
100th report of the Atlas Assurance Company we made 
a mistake which implied that the success in the fire 
branch was much less than it really was. We spoke of 
the trading profit being £48,351: this amount was the 
sum transferred from the fire account to profit and loss. 
The fire premiums amounted to £1,029,447, and the 
claims and expenses to £843,801, leaving a trading 
profit of £185,646. Only a small portion of this was 
transferred to profit and loss, the balance remaining in 
the fire fund, and thus increasing the fire reserves by a 
very substantial amount. 


ON MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENT. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


[* is the custom in France to slip a surreptitious scrap 
of paper inside the copies of books sent out for 
review. It is an informal ‘ Priére d’insérer”, and is 
intended to influence or direct the opinion of the critic 
to whom the book is sent. It is uniformly eulogistic ; 
sometimes it has every indication of having been dictated 
by the author, but more often might well have borne 
the signature of the printer’s devil. No doubt there are 
critics to whom these ready-made summaries are of the 
greatest value. Why read the volume which is so 
carefully explained to you? Why form an opinion 
when here is one offered to you for nothing? You are 
told if the book is written by a person of rank, or, if 
not, that a person of rank has praised the author ; it is 
hinted to you that there is something not quite moral 
or normal in the narrative, or that the poems are of a 
Pagan or Montmartre character, And you will often 
find that this documentary eulogy is copied into several 
papers, with the air of being honest journalism. 
ere in England such a procedure is rare, though it 
has been known. I remember once receiving a .etter 
from a lady totally unknown to me asking what the 


price of a good review would be, and if I could-recom- 
mend her to a likely newspaper. The tone of the letter 
was so innocent that I explained with perfect serious~ 
ness that she might spend her money in a more satis- 
factory way by paying for an advertisement rather than. 
a review. Several mad people have written me similar 
letters, which I have not answered. A clergyman’s 
wife has sent me, at intervals of a year or so, vague 
wandering letters, quoting somewhat tepid praises from 
quite unknown people, and asking me, as a matter. of 
course, to attach myself to her list, and to write in praise 
of her entirely worthless verses. A man called on me 
with only the excuse that he had been in prison and 
offered me a book of prison lyrics which he had printed 
himself. I bought it as a curiosity, but it did not seem 
to me the way of doing business. 

So far I have spoken only of literature, but my 
concern here is with music. What I wish to complain 
of is the form in which announcements are sent by 
agents to the editors of papers, indicating the lines on 
which they wish to have an article written on some 
new performer or performance. The incident of the 
‘* Tiluminated Symphony ” was a very fine specimen of 
this latest form of private advertisement. Again, the 
successful efforts of agents were seen in the enthusiasm 
aroused at the appearance of Miss May Harrison, who, 
as every capable critic must have realised, was totally 
lacking in any of the qualities in which Miss Marie Hall, 
for instance, was conspicuous. The word technique. 
and the word temperament were used as if they hada 
meaning beyond the prescribed phrases ofeulogy. Here, 
in reference to a genuine artist, Mark Hambourg, who 
requires no such advertisement, I receive, not only the 
programme of his concert, which is full of interest, but 
absurd personal details, which can only be intended to 
take the place of the French system which I have 
described. Why should I be told that Mr. Hambourg 
is to receive ‘‘an immense sum of money” for his 
seventy concerts in Australia? Iam very glad to hear 
it, but it does not seem to concern the editor or the 
pages of this review. Nor does it seem necessary to be. 
told that ‘‘ this will be Mr. Hambourg’s fourth visit to. 
Australia, where he enjoys enormous popularity, and 
we fully anticipate that this tour will be an even greater 
success, both financially and artistically, than any of 
the three preceding ones”. ‘*Financially”, it is an- 
ticipated : well and good ; but “‘ artistically” : that also 
is anticipated, as if the matter were uncertain. Then 


follow the domestic details which are of a complete. 


irrelevance. 

Next, I find among my recent documents a letter 
from an agent in which we are told the following 
facts: that of three ladies who are appearing in London 
one is “the latest London girl to be honoured by 
foreign patronage’’; that a second lady ‘‘ received a 
brooch of brilliants” from the Queen of Norway; and 
that a third lady ‘‘ was quite upset on reading some of 
the sensational stories published about her. She says: 
‘I would very-much prefer to have made my London 
début as a serious artiste, unheralded, as I did in other 
European cities. I do so hope the critics will not 
expect too much from me, after all the silly, stupid 
things which have appeared’”’. 

The epithets of the third lady are admirably chosen, 
and her intentions are of the best ; but that they should 
be sent round to newspapers by way of advertisement, 
after the express declaration that she would prefer to 
be ‘‘ unheralded”, is one of those absurdities which 
are becoming more and more common in these times. 
of progress and civilisation. 

We cannot help asking what is gained by such un- 
mannerly puffs, which can only produce an unfavourable 
impression on those who receive them. Interviews are. 
bad enough, but no one can be interviewed (except in 
America) without his or her consent, Zola used to 
send for an interviewer when he wanted to express an 
opinion on some matter of public interest. The idea. 
is a feasible one, as the interviewer is at one’s own 
mercy, which is not usually the case. But for a serious. 


artist to be held up before the world like an article. of: 


commerce, in the manner of a cheap-jack praising his 


goods in a fair, is surely something for which there is. 


no reasonable excuse. 
Mature people, if they wish it, may be allowed to» 
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‘advertise themselves. But look at the programme of 
ca Pachmann, a Paderewski, a Godowsky. The mere 
statement of the pieces that are to be played, the name, 
and nothing more. It may be said that they do not 
‘require what younger, less famous, people do. No 
-genuine fame was ever made by newspaper paragraphs in 
advance, or by the expansive communications of agents. 
“One or two people in every country will instantly 
recognise a sign or germ of genius. An executant has 
‘nothing to do but to appear, no matter where ; the art 
of the executant is the one art which is instantly 
‘recognised. That the second-rate executants are 
forced into a momentary success is a matter to be 
regretted, but it is of no serious importance. Nothing 
-second-rate should, or ultimately can, exist. Our con- 
cern is only with artists of genius, who cannot be 
prevented from existing. 


THE TERRIBLE DREAM. 
By Lorp DunsaAny, 


1 DREAMT that I had done a horrible thing so that 
4 burial was to be denied me either in soil or sea, 
neither could there be any hell for me. 

I waited for some hours knowing this. Then my 
‘friends came for me and slew me secretly and with 
ancient rite, and lit great tapers and carried me away. 

It was all in London that the thing was done, and they 
went furtively at dead of night along grey streets and 
vamong mean houses until they came to the river. And 
the river and the tide of the sea were grappling with 
-one another between the mud banks, and both of them 
‘were black and full of lights. A sudden wonder came 
‘into the eyes of each as my friends came near to them 
with their glaring tapers. All these things [ saw as 
they carried me dead and stiffening, for my soul was 
still among my bones because there was no hell for it 
-and because Christian burial was denied me. 

They took me down a stairway that was green with 
‘slimy things and so came slowly to the terrible mud. 
There in the territory of forsaken things they dug a 
‘shallow grave. When they had finished they laid me 
-down in it and suddenly they cast their tapers to the 
river. And when the water had quenched the flaring 
lights the tapers looked pale and small as they bobbed 
-upon the tide, and at once the glamour of the calamity 
was gone and I noticed then the approach of the huge 
dawn ; and my friends cast their cloaks over their faces 
and the solemn procession was turned into many 
fugitives that furtively stole away. 

Then the mud came back wearily and covered all 
‘but my face. There I lay alone with quite forgotten 
things, with drifting things that the tides will take no 
‘further, with useless things and lost things, and with 
‘the horrible unnatural bricks that are neither stone nor 
‘soil. I was rid of feeling because I had been killed, 
‘but perception and thought were in my unhappy soul. 
The dawn widened and I saw the desolate houses that 
crowded the marge of the river, and their dead 
windows peered into my dead eyes, windows with 
bales behind them instead of human souls. I grew so 
‘weary looking at these forlorn things that I wanted to 
‘cry out, but could not because I was dead. Then I 
‘knew, as I had never known before, that for all the 
‘years that herd of desolate houses had wanted to cry 
out too, but being dead were dumb. And I knew then 
that it had yet been well with the forgotten drifting 
things if they had wept, but they were eyeless and 
‘without life. And I too tried to weep, but there were 
mo tears in my dead eyes. And I knew then that the 
‘river might have cared for us, might have caressed us, 
‘might have sung to us, but he swept broadly onwards 
‘thinking of nothing but the princely ships. 

At last the tide did what the river would not and 
-came and covered me over, and my soul had rest in the 

reen water, and rejoiced and believed that it had the 

urial of the Sea. But with the ebb the water fell away 
and left me alone again with the callous mud among 
‘the forgotten things that drift no more, and with the 
sight of all these desolate houses, and with the know- 
edge among all of us that each was dead. 

n the mournful wall behind me, hung with green 


weeds forsaken of the sea, dark tunnels appeared and 
secret narrow passages that were clamped and barred. 
From these at last the stealthy rats came down to 
nibble me away, and my soul rejoiced thereat and 
believed that he would be free perforce from the 
accursed bones to which burial was refused. Very 
soon the rats ran away a little space and whispered 
among themselves. They never came any more. When 
I found that I was accursed even among the rats I 
tried to weep again. 

- Then the tide came swinging back and covered the 
dreadful mud and hid the desolate houses and soothed 
the forgotten things, and my soul had ease for a while 
in the sepulture of the sea. And then the tide forsook 
me again. 

To and fro it came about me for many years. Then 
the County Council found me and gave me decent 
burial. It was the first grave that I had ever slept in. 
That very night my friends came for me. They dug 
me up and put me back again in the shallow hole in 
the mud. 

Again and again through the years my bones found 
burial, but always behind the funeral lurked one of 
those terrible men who, as soon as night fell, came and 
dug them up and carried them back again to the hole 
in the mud. 

And then one day the last of those men died who 
once had done to me the terrible thing. I heard his 
soul go over the river at sunset. 

And again I hoped. 

A few weeks afterwards I was found once more and 
once more taken out of that restless place and given 
deep burial in sacred ground where my soul hoped that 
it should rest. 

Almost at once men came with cloaks and tapers to 
give me back to the mud, for the thing had become a 
tradition and a rite. And all the forsaken things 
mocked me in their dumb hearts when they saw me 
carried back, for they were jealous of me because I 
had left the mud. It must be remembered that I could 
not weep. 

And the years went by seawards where the black 
barges go, and the great derelict centuries became lost 
at sea, and still I lay there without any cause to hope 
and daring not to hope without a cause because of the 
terrible envy and the anger of the things that could 
drift no more. 

Once a great storm rode up, even as far as London, 
out of the sea from the South, and he came curving into 
the river with the fierce East wind. And he was 
mightier than the dreary tides and went with great 
leaps over the listless mud. And all the sad forgotten 
things rejoiced and mingled with things that were 
haughtier than they, and rode once more amongst the 
lordly shipping that was driven up and down. And 
out of their hideous home he took my bones, never 
again—I hoped—to be vexed with the ebb and flow. 
And with the fall of the tide he went riding down the 
river and turned to the southwards and so went to his 
home. And my bones he scattered among sunny isles 
and along the shores of happy alien mainlands. And 
for a moment while they were far asunder my soul was 
almost free: 

Then there arose, at the will of the moon, the 
assiduous flow of the tide; and it undid at once the 
work of the ebb and gathered my bones from the marge 
of sunny isles and gleaned them all along the mainland’s 
shores, and went rocking northwards till it came to the 
mouth of the Thames, and there turned westwards its 
relentless face, and so went up the river and came to 
the hole in the mud and into it dropped my bones : and 
partly the mud covered them and partly it left them 
white, for the mud cares not for its forsaken things. 

Then the ebb came, and I saw the dead eyes of the 
houses and the jealousy of the other forgotten things 
that the storm had not carried thence. 

And some more centuries passed over the ebb and 
flow and over the loneliness of things forgotten. And 
I lay there all the while in the careless grip of the mud, 
never wholly covered yet never able to go free, and | 
longed for the great caress of the warm Earth or the 
comfortable lap of the Sea. 

Sometimes men found my bones and buried them, 


‘but the tradition never died and my friends’ successors 
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always brought them back. At last the barges went 
no more and there were fewer lights ; shaped timbers no 
longer floated down the fairway, and there came instead 
old wind-uprooted trees in all their natural simplicity. 

At last I was aware that somewhere near me a 
blade of grass was growing, and the moss began to 
appear all over the dead houses ; one day some thistle- 
down went drifting over the river 

For some years I watched these signs attentively 
until I became certain that London was passing away. 
Then I hoped once more, and all along both banks of 
the river there was anger among the lost things that 
anything should dare to hope upon the forsaken mud. 
Gradually the horrible houses crumbled until the poor 
dead things that never had had life got decent burial 
among the weeds and moss. At last the may appeared 
and the convolvulus. Finally the wild rose stood up 
over mounds that had been wharves and warehouses. 
Then I knew that the cause of Nature had triumphed 
and London had passed away. 

The last man in London came to the wall by the 
river in an ancient cloak that was one of those that 
once my friends had worn, and peered over the edge 
to see that I still was there. Then he went and I never 
saw men again ; they had passed away with London. 

A few days after the last man had gone the birds 
came into London, all the birds that sing. When they 
first saw me they all looked sideways at me ; then they 
went away a little and spoke among themselves. 

‘*He only sinned agaist Man”, they said. ‘It is not 
our quarrel.” 

‘* Let us be kind to him,” they said. 

Then they hopped nearer me and began to sing. It 
was the time of the rising of the dawn, and from both 
banks of the river and from the sky and from the 
thickets that were once the streets hundreds of birds 
were singing. As the light increased the birds sang 
more and more, they grew thicker and thicker in the 
air above my head till there were thousands of them 
singing there and then millions, and at last I could see 
nothing but a host of flickering wings with the sun- 
light on them, and little gaps of sky. Then when there 
was nothing to be heard in London but the myriad 
notes of that exultant song my soul rose up from the 
bones in the hole in the mud and began to climb up the 
song heavenwards. And it seemed that a laneway 
opened amongst the wings of the birds, and it went up 
and up, and one of the smaller gates of Paradise stood 
ajar at the end of it. And then I knew by a sign that 
the mud should receive me no more, for suddenly I 
found that I could weep. 

At this moment I opened my eyes in bed in a house 
in London, and outside some sparrows were twittering 
in a tree in the light of the radiant morning, and there 
were tears still wet upon my face, for one’s restraint 
is feeble while one sleeps. But I arose and opened the 
window wide, and stretching my hands out over the 
little garden | blessed the birds whose song had waked 
yo up from the troubled and terrible centuries of my 

ream. 


THE FLIGHT OF A GOLF BALL. 
By P. A. Vaize. 


A® ordinary ball-smiter hits the ball and it flies some 

distance through the air (if he does not top it 
too badly) and comes to earth again—* It fell to earth, 
I knew not where.” 

That is all he knows about it, but to the golfing student, 
the practical student, not the faddist, every ball struck 
has an individuality of its own. Every ball struck has its 
tale to tell—to him who knows the language—asit hurtles 
through the air. As it goes on its way it tells the man 
who struck it well that it has the right amount of 
back-spin to keep it low and enable it to dodge the 
wind for seventy or eighty yards, then to rise and soar 
above the ugly bunker until it pitches fair and full on 
the green beyond. So it is with many another ball. 
Each has its own tale to tell. The expert golfer gives 
each ball its special duty to fulfil, and as it wends its 
way it tells him plainly enough whether it is performing 
that duty or not. 

Io almost all games where the sphere is used in 


aerial propulsion there are two great classes of balls, 
There are (1) plain balls or balls without rotation or 
spin, and (2) balls with spin. 

The ordinary ball, or the ball without spin, is in golf 
produced by a plain stroke with the club, which hits the 
ball with its face practically at a right angle to the 
intended line of flight of the ball and follows through 
truly. This ball goes on its journey with the minimum 
of spin, and its flight, especially in direction, is little 
influenced by wind, even by a strong cross wind, for 
unless the ball is spinning the wind has not. much 
chance to ‘‘ get a grip” of it. It is quite possible to 
drive a golf ball into the teeth of a howling gale, or 
even slightly across it, if it be struck perfectly truly, 
and yet to sacrifice comparatively little of length or 
direction, but if ic has been pulled or sliced it is quite 
another story. The wind seizes it and hurries it away 
many yards out of its course. 

For all practical purposes there are four spins or 
rotatory motions that affect the flight of the ball. 
They are as follows (speaking in all cases of a right- 
handed player): 1. From left to right on a nearly 
vertical axis. This is the slice. 2. From right to left 
on a nearly vertical axis. This isthe pull. 3. Back- 
ward rotation in a vertical plane, which produces the 
flight of the ‘“‘ push”; and 4. Forward rotation in a 
vertical plane as in the case of a topped ball. 

In many cases quite naturally the spin will not be 
exactly any one of these. Sometimes it will be between 
two. Then by some players it is called a ‘‘ com- 
bination of two spins”. There is no such thing. A 
spinning ball has one plane of rotation, and one axis of 
spin, and on that and that alone it must be judged. 

One might almost disregard ‘‘top” in the long game, 
for naturally it is about the last thing a golfer wants. 
The element of top, however, enters much more fully 
into a pulled ball than into a sliced one, and a pulled 
ball will therefore often run more than a sliced one. 

What causes the ball that is pulled or sliced to 
swerve from the straight line? Swerve has always 
been a mysterious matter to most people, yet its 
explanation is simple. When a spinning ball is flying 
through the air one side of it is moving more rapidly 
through the atmosphere than the other. This is 
because one side is spinning forwards or towards the 
place the ball is going to, whereas the other side is 
spinning backwards or away from that place. One 
side of the ball, the forward spinning portion, has 
therefore more air friction to contend with, especially 
if it meets a cross wind, or a wind at an angle on the 
forward spinning part. Every projectile naturally seeks 
the line of least resistance. The ball is being ‘‘ rubbed 
by the air”, or is rubbing the air, if we may use such a 
term, harder on the forward spinning side than on the 
other. It therefore tries to get over to the side that is 
not showing the same resistance. This is what causes 
swerve, and to obtain the best results from the push, 
the slice, and the pull, it is essential that a golfer 
should understand this. 

The next most important thing for the player to 
realise is that all spin on a ball is the result of a 
glancing blow. Stance, the position of the hands at 
the time of contact, and all the other things so well de- 
scribed in books showing how to get these strokes, are 
of no importance unless at the moment of impact the 
face of the club be travelling in a line across the in- 
tended line of flight of the ball. In simple words the 
ball must be “‘cut’”’. It is of the utmost importance 
for the golfer to realise this. At present many golfers 
play the strokes from the stance they are shown and 
the instructions they receive. These naturally, in many 
cases, make them ‘‘cut” the ball, but they do not 
know that that is what they are trying to do. Still 
less do they know what the ball is going to do 
after they have ‘‘ cut” it. ‘‘ Cut” is a tennis, and also 
a lawn-tennis term, and it is not used in this connexion 
in golf, but it is just as correct mechanically as in 
either of the other games. é, 

The ‘‘ push”, the long low wind-cheater that sails away 
with a lovely low flight and curves upwards near the 
end of it—one of the most beautiful balls in the game 
—is obtained by playing down on the ball. In other 
words the club hits the ball before it gets to the lowest 
point of its swing. It will be apparent that it is a stroke 
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tequiring much practice to play well and accurately, for 
there is not much room to spare on the face of a golf 
club. Yet it is not so difficult as it may sound. 

The result of a clean well-played stroke of this class 
is to send the ball on its way with a large amount of 
back-spin.. It follows naturally that the portion nearest 
the ground is spinning forward, and therefore is creating 
more friction with the atmosphere than the top of the 
ball. Pace will beat spin at anytime. So long as the 
force of initial velocity continues to dominate the rota- 
tion, the ball skims beautifully along a few feet above 
the sward, but as the pace begins to go off the friction 
on the lower half of the ball tells, and it begins to soar 
upwards and continues to do so until the spin has 
ney to exhausted itself against the atmosphere. 

ven then in the ordinary case of a well-played push 
the extreme of the trajectory is not great, so that the 
ball when it finally pitches frequently has a good run, 
as its back-spin has by this time practically all gone. 
‘Thus is this stroke played to keep the ball low, so as to 
avoid a head wind, and at the same time a skilful player 
can so make it that he will know at what period of its 
journey it will soar upwards and so avoid an obstacle. 

As one may play for a quick pull or a quick slice, so 
also may one use the push shot, for the principles which 
govern its flight and its divergence from the straight 
line are precisely similar. 

The slice may often be usefully employed to get round 
an intervening obstacle such as a belt of trees. If one 
is assisted by the wind it is not difficult for a skilful 
player to curve many yards out of his course, and 
naturally as his ball is curving or swerving in the air so 
when it pitches does itrun. Also it must be remembered 
that, unless specially played otherwise, the swerve of 
the pull or slice comes in roughly in the last third, or a 
little more, of its flight after the power of the drive 
has begun to exhaust itself. Therefore these strokes 
may be most usefully employed to enable the player 
to get round an obstacle a long way ahead of him, or to 
hold up against a hill. Usually it pays best to play the 
straight ball, but the others are all in the science of the 
game ; and when a game is reduced to such perfection 
as is golf, all other things being equal, the man who 
knows the most must have the advantage. Of the 
three strokes enumerated by far the most important is 
the push. It is a beautiful and useful stroke, and some 

layers use it habitually, but it is practically impossible 

or anyone to play it consistently and well unless he has 
a clear understanding of what he is striving for. 

Quite recently some golfers were comparing the flight 
of the rubber-cored balls with that of the old guttie, and 
they tried to account for the greater swerve of the new 
ball, but did not succeed in getting at any very definite 
conclusion. 

There are, it seems, several reasons which account 
for the greater swerve of the new ball. First, it goes 
farther. It starts swerving as soon as the old ball, if 
not sooner. It therefore has more timeand distance in 
which to swerve ; but the chief cause of the greater 

' swerve, in my opinion, is that the new balls receive a 
much greater amount of spin than do the old gutties. 

Anyone who has noticed the mark left on his club by the 
rubber-cores must have observed that it is much larger 
than that of the old ball. It therefore seems reason- 


' able to wove that the club gets a greater grip on the 


~ new ball than it did on its more solid ancestor, and that 
in all probability the duration of contact is longer than 
it was in the case of the guttie. If this assumption is 
correct, it is manifest that in any case where the blow is 
a glancing one the amount of spin imparted to the ball 


~ will exceed that which with a similar stroke would have 


been given to the old ball. As we all know, the greater 
the spin the greater the swerve, so it naturally follows 
that with the modern ball we get a more pronounced 
divergence from the straight line of flight when spin is 


given to the ball. 


A MARRIAGE TEST. 
By J. W. Git. 
A Moncst primitive peoples all over the world there 
exists an ordeal which boys and girls on the 
threshold of man- and woman-hood have to undergo 
before they can take up their position as responsible 


persons. Travellers have marvelled at the effectiveness 
of its methods, the main thing being to teach self- 
restraint, which often involves much pain and hardship. 
I was witness of a curious application of this almost 
universal custom among the wandering Fulani herdsmen 
of Northern Nigeria. It is called ‘‘ Sharo” and has to 
be borne by every youth before he can choose a wife. 
‘*No man”, said the Fulani chief, “‘is fit to take a 
wife until he is able to protect his household and 
property.” An admirable sentiment, and the ‘“‘ Sharo”’ 
was the test by which his fitness was determined. 

On the day appointed—generally immediately before 
harvest or seed time, the two great epochs of the 
Nigerian year—the whole clan assembles in an open 
public place. Generally the market-place of the chief 
town in their grazing district is the scene of the ordeal. 
Here the chiefs and their followers and a large number 
of women in gala attire crowd together. Fulani girls 
are very well favoured in form and feature, for there 
is no trace of negro blood in this high-bred race whose 
origin has puzzled many an anthropologist. The 
wandering Fulani are one of the few examples of 
individuality kept in an alien environment and are 
probably of Asiatic origin, as their cattle are the 
humped cattle of India. Speculation has ranged some- 
what wildly over the origin of these people—from the 
Indian gipsy to the Shepherd Kings of Egypt—and they 
interest all who meet them. Many striking instances 
have been related of their affinity to their cattle, with 
whom they seem to have a sense in common. It is 
good to watch them amidst a mob of charging bulls ; 
the recklessness with which they fling themselves 
amongst the animals; and the ease with which they 
bring these under control. 

At the Sharo the elders sit with characteristic im- 
passiveness: the only traces of excitement appear 
amongst the group of women and maidens, who after 
all have the chief interest in the spectacle. The girls 
deserve more than a rapid glance, their keen bright 
faces framed in long frizzed curls strung with brass 
beads; their lissom bodies wrapped in gay-coloured 
cloths. The musicians begin to play weird-sounding 
stringed instruments, and, of course, the tom-tom. A 
tall athletic figure in a cincture of decorated skins comes 
forward and begins a step dance. Then the first 
candidate is led out and made to stand stiffly upright 
with one foot in advance. His two hands grasp tightly 
the ends of a long buck horn passed over his shoulders 
so that the back of the neck is strained against it. 
Thus he takes a rigid position affording a purchase 
against the inevitable shock. An umpire seats himself 
on the ground facing the victim. His duty is to watch 
closely each candidate’s face and body for the least sign 
of wincing or fear. Then the test begins. The dancer, 
having armed himself with a lithe wicked-looking stick 
cut from a pliant root about an inch in diameter, circles 
round and round the rigid man. Anon he makes a 
feint to strike and draws back continuing his dance. 
Does the victim shrink, his chance of a wife has gone for 
that year. But he stands quite steady with his eyes 
looking upward in an effort to forget the tormentor and 
with tightened lips braces himself for the inevitable. 
Suddenly the dancer turns and without warning brings 
his wiry weapon with full force across the victim’s bare 
flesh in the liver and spleen region. It is impossible to 
imagine a blow in a more excruciatingly painful spot or 
with a more stinging implement, and one can see the 
flesh whip up under the curving blow. The least cry 
or movement of the body condemns the candidate. He 
is ‘‘ ploughed” for that year and no girl dare look 
towards him as a likely mate. Three times he must 
undergo this before he can be passed as fit. The scars of 
these blows remain through life. They are the honour- 
able marks of a man’s efficiency, and many an old 
Fulani has shown me with pride his body-marks as a 
true testimony to character. . 

So the ceremony goes on until the evening call to 
prayer ends it. hether they kept their best cases for 
trial while I was there I cannot say. But 1 never saw 
one instance of flinching, though my own blood ran cold 
as the whip fell. It seemed unnecessarily severe ; but 
when did a white man ever understand a native’s point of 
view ? Much of the external indifference and impassive- 
ness characteristic of peoples with an Oriental cast of 
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mind is due to physical training and is not, as many 
imagine, an inherent trait. Where4they are Moslems 
the all-pervasive religious element comes in of course. 
Islam means resignation—if not willingly, then by force. 
On the other hand, to it perhaps is due much of the 
Fulani harshness andinhumanity. A typical instance of 
the latter from my own experience occurs to me. A boy 
slave, barely seven years of age, was punished in the 
following manner for the neglect of some trivial duty as 
to the pasturage of cattle : He was seized and his arms 
were tied tightly behind him with damp fibre above the 
elbow joints. He was then flung down to lie in the hot 
sun for the whole day. When evening came he was 
untied, but both forearms literally dropped off when 
the knots were unloosed ! 

Tests like the Sharo secure a standard of character in 
conformity with tribal idiosyncrasies. The discipline is 
severe because the existence that lies before the normal 
youth is severe, and if the ideal of the race is to be 
kept up risks of decadence must be eliminated. Barbaric 
initiations into the mysteries of tribal lore and economy, 
whereby a youth is instructed to ‘‘ find himself”, are 
amazingly instructive to a European, and give cause 
for much thought and comparison. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE.—VI. 
By W. Da tron. 


T= dealer’s discards, both from his own hand and 

_ from dummy, will often give you valuable infor- 
mation, although you must bear in mind that he will 
try to deceive you as much as possible. You may 
always be quite sure that he will not throw away any 
cards which are likely to become winners later in the 
hand unless he is absolutely obliged to do so in order 
to protect another suit. When he has to make one or 
two discards early in the hand those discards will 
certainly not be from his strong suit, nor will they be 
from a suit in which he is very weak ; they will nearly 
always be from a suit in which he is protected, either 
in his own hand or in dummy, such as ace and two 
small ones or king and three small ones. 

When he discards, from his own hand, a suit in 
which dummy is strong, or well protected, it tells you 
nothing. It is obviously not necessary for him to keep 
strength, or even protection, in both hands; but when 
he discards from a suit in which dummy is very weak 
it does tell you something. It tells you that that is 
not his own long suit, or that, if it is his best suit, the 
rest of his hand must be very bad. He may be, and 
probably is, protected in that suit, but he can have no 
attacking strength in it, and it at once becomes a good 
suit to lead through him up to the dummy’s weakness. 

If the dealer discards one or two small cards from 
a unestablished suit in dummy, it shows plainly 
that he has no hope of establishing and bringing in 
that suit. If he discards from an established suit in 
dummy in preference to unguarding a high card in 
another suit, he is either very weak himself in the 
other suit or he requires that high card in order to 
bring in the established suit. If he discards from a 
four-card suit in dummy he has probably got four of 
the same suit in his own hand, and he does not require 
all dummy’s four cards. If he retains two small and 
worthless cards in dummy which he could well have 
discarded, it should show you that he wants to lead 
that suit twice up to his own hand for purposes of 
finessing. 

The dealer will deceive you by any means in his 
power, but he will not give away tricks in order to 
deceive you, and he cannot avoid occasionally giving 
you very useful information by his discards. 

Here ag same thing keeps cropping up—it 
will be more by what he does not discard than by what 
ne real crux of the whole 

usiness—to try to ascribe a reason for everything that 
he does when it is at all different xpect 
from what you e 
_ With a declared trump suit there are not so many 
inferences to be drawn from the dealer’s play, but there 
are some. 


The most important is when he does not take 
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the tramps out at once. The ordinary procedure, with 
a strong trump declaration, is for the dealer to lead 
trumps directly he gets in. If he does not foliow the 
usual practice he must have a reason for not doing so. 
Either he wants to make a ruff in the weak hand or he 
is playing to establish a long suit or his tramps are not 
strong enough to get all the others out. 

It must be one of these three situations, and you 
should try to defeat his object, whatever it may be. 
In nine cases out of ten, if the dealer does not lead 
trumps, his opponents ought to lead them for him. If 
he does not want the trumps out, it follows that his 
opponents do. If he is trying for a ruff in the weak 
hand, his opponents should lead trumps without hesi- 
tation, even at the cost of leading up to the declaring 
hand. If he is trying to establish a long suit in the 
weak hand, the best policy is to make winning cards as 
quickly as possible before the declaring hand can get 
any discards. 

When the strength is in dummy, and the dealer 
wishes to get the lead into his own hand, the way in 
which he attempts to do so may be very instructive to 
an observant adversary. It is obvious that, if he holds 
an ace, or a high trump, he can put himself in at once 
and he will proceed to do so, but if, instead of doing 
this, he tries to get in with a guarded king or queen, 
there is a strong inference that he has not got a certain 
card of entry, and consequently any missing high cards 
can at once be marked by either adversary as being in 
his partner’s hand. When the dealer does not lead 
from a queen, knave suit in dummy, both the ace and 
king are probably against him. When he leads a small 
card up to an ace, knave, ten suit in dummy, it becomes 
quite certain that he has not got the queen himself. 
When there is only one trump, the best one, in against 
him, and he leads a losing trump to get rid of it, you 
may be quite sure that he has got, in one hand or the 
other, an established suit which he can bring in, and 
you should make any winning cards that you are fortu- 
nate enough to have as quickly as possible, before he 
has time to get discards. 

In any case, whether it is a No Trump or a suit 
declaration, the first thing which the good bridge 
player invariably does is to put himself in the dealer’s 
place, and to determine in his own mind how he would 
proceed to play the hand, gauging the dealer’s hand by 
the minimum strength which he ought to have to justify 
the declaration which he has made. Ifthe declaration 
happens to be a very strong one, and the dummy puts 
down a fairly helping hand, the game is lost and there 
is no help for it, but this is the exception, not the rule. 
On most hands, with most declarations, there is a weak 
spot somewhere, and the first-rate player is always 
looking for that weak spot, and is always trying to 
draw inferences from the dealer’s play which may lead 
him to it. These inferences are by no means certainties 
when they are arrived at, they are only probabilities ; 
but is it not much better to have even probabilities to 
work upon than to go on groping about in the dark, 
knowing no more about the hand than the cards that 
have been actually played, and drawing no deductions, 
correct or incorrect, however unusual the dealer’s 
method of engineering his two hands may have been? 
I much prefer a partner who draws wrong inferences to 
one who does not draw any at all. There is some hope 
for the former, but none for the latter. The faculty of 
drawing correct inferences is one which develops very 
quickly with practice, and, even if you are sometimes 
wrong at first, every inference drawn, whether right or 
wrong, will make the next one easier, until you will be 
quite surprised to find how much information the game 
contains, and how easy it is to read between the lines. 

Deductions, or inferences, are the whole life and soul 
of first-class scientific bridge, and when the expert 
player brings off some remarkable coup, which is per- 
haps talked about and quoted as an instance of skilful 
play, he is nearly always acting on ‘information 
received”, as they say at Scotland Yard, and this 
information is not, as in the case of the Scotland Yard 
authorities, vouchsafed to his private ear alone, but is 


tendered openly at the bridge table for the benefit of 
anybody who has the power to apply it and to make 


use of it. 


(To be concluded.) 
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the new arrangements in no way touched this treaty, 
CORRESPONDENCE. there was no reason, and it would not have been 


ENGLAND, SWEDEN AND THE BALTIC. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 29 April. 

Sir,—The Baltic and North Sea Agreements have, it 
seems, generally been well received in England. But 
some diverging opinions with reference to the value 
now and in the future of these agreements have also 
found expression in the English press. Those diverg- 
ing opinions are particularly concerned with the position 
of Sweden, of the Aland Islands, and of English 
interests in the Baltic under the new Conventions. 

It is thus contended to be unfortunate for the security 
of the smaller States involved, especially for Sweden, 
that the whole matter has been divided and not treated 
as one in a single instrument, because the smaller 
States. bordering on the Baltic, which now have only 
the assurances from the territorially interested Great 
Powers, Germany and Russia, would then have had 
= also from the territorially disinterested 

estern Powers. 

It is further said that England has been in a way 
excluded from the Baltic by the non-participation in 
the Baltic Treaty, and that the memorandum reserving 
‘* sovereign rights”, and the absence of any confirma- 
tion of the Aland Treaty of 1556, by which Russia 
bound herself not to fortify the Aland Islands or erect 


military establishments there, have left the Aland 
question still open, or words to that effect. 

In several instances the mistake has even been made 
of confounding the now repealed integrity treaty of 1855 
with the Aland Treaty of 1856. The former treaty was 
concluded between Sweden-Norway, Great Britain and 
France. against any Russian aggression on Swedo- 
Norwegian territory and has long been obsolete and 
‘ameinanony | invalid on account of the changed relations 
between Russia and the Western Powers. It directly 
provided for military assistance to Sweden from France 
and Great Britain against Russia. The treaty of 1856, 
again, is part of the Treaty of Paris, is concluded 
between France, Great Britain and Russia, and has no 
connexion whatever with that of 1855. Consequently 
the abrogation of the 1855 treaty has altered nothing in 
the status of the Aland Treaty. 

But is this. safeguard against Russian dominance in 
the Baltic really impaired, and are the British interests 
there encroached upon by the new agreement? Since 
it was I'who first, in the SAruRDAy Review, drew the 
attention of the English public to the Russian menace 
to mutual. English and Swedish interests in the Baltic 
Sea by the endeavour to get rid of the Aland Treaty, 
will you allow me to put forward the Swedish view, 
as far as it can be ascertained, on the new agree- 
ments and their bearing upon the above-mentioned 
questions? I feel the more justified in trying to do so 
because, singularly enough, nothing about the Swedish 
opinion on the new treaties has found its way to the 

nglish press, although the telegram agencies have 
recorded opinions from all other countries, and although 
Sweden is ip several directions the most closely con- 
cerned in the matter. 

According to the general opinion, Sweden is quite 
satisfied that the new agreements, as far as treaty 
documents go, add to the security for a peaceful 
development round the Baltic without detracting any- 
thing from the value of already existing safeguards, 
Thanks to the realisation in England of the enormous 
importance to English interests in the Baltic of the 


land guarantee, it became possible to convince Russia 
that her design for its abrogation would meet with no 
favour, The Aland Treaty is therefore left intact by 
the new agreements, and is as valid as ever. It might 
even be asserted that its value is enhanced by the dis- 
cussion it has been subjected to. England has thus not 
only kept but also strengthened her position in the 
Baltic, Clearly, nobody could expect Russia to do 
more than withdraw, or to express it more exactly 
perhaps, not to bring forward officially, her plans for 
the abrogation of the treaty ; oa the other hand, since 


prudent, for England or Sweden to do anything more 
than has been done by preserving the treaty untouched. 
It is therefore a. misunderstanding, I am told, when it 
is asserted that Great Britain, France and Sweden 
have signed a_special treaty binding these Powers in the 
terms of the Aland guarantee. Such an action would 
certainly be impossible in present circumstances. 

By her strong hold on the Aland Treaty England 
anew demonstrated her never opposed claim to par- 
ticipation in Baltic affairs, and could, without any loss 
of prestige, agree to the introduction of the limitrophe 
principle in the projected conventions. One of the 

oints raised against the practicability of one single 
instrument covering the whole matter was that the par- 
ticipation of Great Britain and France in a convention 
concerning the status quo in the Baltic would have 


necessitated an official opening of the Aland question. 
Russia would never have consented to anything likely to 
be interpreted as a new confirmation of the obligation ; 
England would not, it is supposed, have made any 
concessions endangering the validity of the treaty ; and 
other Powers would have had nothing to say. Most 
likely the result would have been a negative one, while 
the introduction of the limitrophe principle enabled 
the conclusion of a Baltic treaty without mentioning or 
disturbing the Aland guarantee. 

Moreover, by the remarkable definition of the North 
Sea as ‘‘extending towards east as far as to the 
juncture of the waters of the Baltic Sea”, the North 
Sea Convention can be interpreted to include also the 
entrances to the. Baltic, the Belts and the Sound, the 
consequences of which are easily discernible. 

The Swedish press, considering the Conventions as 
an additional strength, although warning the people not 
to let documents cause indifference to the country’s de- 
fences, unanimously recognises the beneficent influence 
of Great Britain on the solution of a question—as far as 
it can be solved—which has roused so much uneasiness 
and anxiety in Sweden. The Swedes are well aware 
that England in sticking to the Aland Treaty first and 
foremost has had her own interests at heart, since self- 
preservation is the only enduring policy, but at the 
same time Sweden is-for the present at least, thanks to 
those English interests, continuing to enjoy the safe- 
guard of a treaty which for more than half a century 
has served:as. a bulwark of peace and security im the 
Baltic. The visit of King Edward to Stockholm, so 
highly appreciated in Sweden, is considered to emphasise 
the influence of English diplomacy in the Baltic. 

Fritz HENRIKSSON. 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


31 Dorset Road, Bexhill, 26 April, 1908. 

Sir,—ln my opinion your remarks on the Conference 
of the National Union of Teachers at Hastings are 
most unfair. What does it matter whether Mr. Nicholls 
is an assistant. master at the Eglinton Road School, 
Woolwich, or whether he is Secretary to the Admiralty ° 
The important thing is that he is President of the 
National Union of Teachers, as Dr. Macnamara was 
a few years ago, elected by a constituency of 62,000 
members, and by a popular vote more democratic and 
more fair than any known to political science. | at- 
tended all the meetings at Hastings as delegate, and 
I was deeply impressed by two things: the difference 
of the attitude of the conference towards education 
compared with that of tenyears ago, and the intelligence, 
the enthusiasm and the critical spirit of the audience. 
‘* Sonorous platitudes”, as you call them, would have 
been entirely out of place, the amiable commonplaces 
of the Head Masters’ Conference would not have beei 
tolerated for an insiant. 

The future of English education, and therefore to a 
great extent the future of England itself, lies in the 
well-being of those schools. which are represented by the 
N. U. T., and the conduct of their agony * mews 
of the responsibilities, imposed upon them. re is 
no other conference like it in England. Those who 
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care for education or for their country should be con- 
vinced of this, and I am sorry to see that you are not 
among the converted. 
Believe me yours faithfully, 
Oscar BROWNING. 


ORIGINALITY AND TRADITION AND 
CONSTABLE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Flatford, East Bergholt, 27 April, 1908. 

Sir,—Mr. Laurence Binyon, in the article in your 
issue last week, touches a subject of such importance 
to English landscape painters to-day, that I hope it will 
be noted by many and that Mr. Binyon will continue 
what he has so opportunely begun. 

I assume that Mr. Binyon dealt with Constable’s 
letter from memory, for there is a slight error in the 
date, and he appears to be unaware of the particular 
matter to which Constable referred at the time he wrote, 
which was the action of the directors of the British 
Institution in allowing artists to copy from the paintings 
of Old Masters ‘‘ for the purposes of immediate sale”’. 

The date of the letter is 31 October, 1822. After an 
allusion to his own affairs he wrote his well-known 
sentence, ‘‘ The art will go out, there will be no genuine 
painting in England in thirty years. This will be owing 
to pictures driven into the empty heads of the junior 
artists by their owners, the directors of the British 
Institution”, &c. 

It is true that in the next paragraph Constable argues 
that the productions of early artists were ‘‘ more affect- 
ing and sublime because the artists without exemplars 
were forced to have recourse to nature”, that in “later 
ages the productions were less uncouth ” because artists 
could avail themselves of the work of those that went 
before them, but he is careful to insist that ‘‘ even then 
they did not take their predecessors entirely at their 
word or as the chief objects of imitation ”, and continues, 
‘*but now could you see the folly and ruin exhibited at 
the British Gallery you would go mad”. ‘‘ Van de 
Velde and Gaspar Poussin and Titian are made to spawn 
multitudes of abortions: and for what are the great 
masters brought into this disgrace? Only to serve the 
—— of sale. Hosland has sold a shadow of Gaspar 

oussin for eighty guineas, and it is no more like Gaspar 
than the shadow of a man on a muddy road is like 
himself”. 

Constable used the argument of all who advocate 
naturalism, but he never thought tradition would be 
entirely abandoned. 

From his student days, when in partnership with 
another he bought a Ruysdael for £70, till late in 
life, his practice was to make a study or a full-sized 
copy of any earlier work he came across by which he 
could improve either his style or his method. In his 
time the students at the Royal Academy had to copy in 
the painting school, and there is plenty of evidence of 
trouble taken by artists and the facilities given by 
owners for study in this way before the establishment 
of the National Gallery, which Constable thought would 
produce a race of copyists. 

In his forty-sixth year he wrote, in a letter dated 
4 August, 1821: ‘* There is some hope of the Academy’s 
getting a Claude from Mr. Angerstein’s collection, the 

rge and magnificent marine picture, one of the most 

rfect in the world. Should that be the case, though 

can ill afford it, I will make a copy of the same size. 
A study would only be of value to myself, the other 
will be property to my children and a great delight to 
me; it will almost bring me into communion with 
Claude himself.” 

In the same letter he mentions that Sir G. Beaumont 
had presented him with a beautiful little landscape, 
quite a Rembrandt, full of tone and chiaroscuro, and 
also that in the room where he is writing there are 
hanging up two beautiful small drawings by Cozens 
which he has borrowed. 

_ Tradition was always present with Constable: he 
innovated with thorough knowledge of what had gone 
before. A man may be said to originate when he 
comprehends the available knowledge of his time and 


goes beyond it. I know of small pictures by Constable, 
both in London and France, that will astonish many 
by the extremely modern phase they exhibit, more so 
than anything we have in our public galleries. 

In his lectures Constable produced and referred to 
pictures by Rubens, Ruysdael, Rembrandt, Cuyp, 
Claude and others, a wall of the room in which he 
lectured being covered both by paintings and prints. 

He did not foresee that naturalism would destroy 
tradition in landscape painting; it could never have 
occurred to him that tradition would be so completely 
abandoned as in the class of work in the Royal Academy 
mentioned by Mr. Binyon. 

Since his death in 1837, and that of Turner in 1851, 
we have had no combination of landscape painters of 
mental calibre in the Academy equal to these two men. 
Thirty years after Constable’s letter the art had gone 
out of the country, although from a cause directly 
opposite to the one which Constable anticipated. 

I believe the time may come when the landscape- 
painting of this country will again lead in European 
art, but our landscape men must take steps to keep 
in touch with their own magnificent tradition; the 
exhibitions should not be entirely in the hands of a 
class of painters who view landscape as the townsman 
on a holiday views the country. Portrait painting has 
outside influences that keep its traditions healthily 
alive; landscape painters, partly from isolation and 
differences of situation, are at a disadvantage; but 
Constable’s was an example of how to proceed that 
should not be overlooked. 

Your obedient servant, 
H. P. H. FRIsweLt. 


AN ARAB FUNERAL. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


Royal Societies Club, S. James’ Street, S.W. 
26 April, 1908. 

Srir,—Mr. Morris Bent, in his letter ‘‘An Arab 
Funeral”, has correctly stated that Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham in his article has missed what is perhaps the 
quaintest feature in the procession of an Arab funeral, 
viz., ‘‘A Blind man at its head”, and has tried to 
explain the same “‘in poetic verse’’—but the reason is 
that it is the acting of the first part of the mysteries of 
Amenta. The Arab religion, like all other religions, 
derives its origin from the Eschatology of the Ancient 
Egyptians ; some have perverted it more, some less. 
In the masonic and all other known mysteries, ancient 
or modern, the initiate has his eyes bandaged “‘ so that 
he is blind”. This figure in the Egyptian mysteries 
is Horus in the dark, called the Blind Horus, or 
An-er-ef. The manes of the dead mummey has to enter 
the mysterious valley of the Tuat (part of Amenta), 
but is met with a walled-up doorway (the first door 
of twelve in the passage through Amenta). It is hard 
to enter but made easy for the exit into the land of 
eternal life—but how to enter where there is no door 
and the way is unknown? It is explained to the 
manes how divine assistance is to be obtained. When 
the stains of life on earth are effaced the strength is 
given for forcing the entrance where there is no door, 
and in that power the manes penetrates with (or as) 
the god, i.e. Blind Horus (Rit. Ch. 148, 2, 3). Thus 
Horus was the door in the darkness, the way where 
no entrance was seen, the life portrayed for the manes 
in death. The secret entrance was one of the mysteries 
of Amenta. It was known as ‘‘ The door of the Stone”, 
which name was given to their necropolis by the people 
at Siut. The entrance to the Great Pyramid was con- 
cealed by means of a movable triangular stone that 
turned on a pivot above a square stone (typical of 
heaven and earth and the passage from one to the 
other). When this was tilted it opened into the passage 
communicating with the interior. This was a mode 
of entrance applied to Amenta as ‘‘ the Blind doorway ”. 
The secret was communicated to the initiate with the 
pass-word in the mysteries by the Blind Horus or 
An-er-ef—here Horus images the human soul in the 
darkness of death when it is blind from lack of outer 
vision. The manes has to travel through the dangers, 
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difficulties and darkness in Amenta first, before he can 
become a glorified spirit, but he has his Ka to guide 
him through all. 

There is nothing in all poetry considered as the 
flower of human reality more pathetic than the figure 
of Horus in Sekhem. He has grappled with the Apap 
of evil and wrestled with Sut—the devil or Satan—and 
been overthrown in the passage of absolute darkness. 
Blind and bleeding from many wounds, he continues 
to fight with death itself; he conquers, rises from the 
grave like a warrior with one arm: not that he has 
lost an arm, he has only got one arm free from the 
bonds of death, the bandages of the mummey made for 
the burial. But he lives, he rises again triumphant 
lifting the sign of Dominator aloft, and in the next 
stage he will be altogether free from the trammels of 
the mummey to become pure spirit in the likeness of the 
Father as the express image of the person, but it is not 
the body (corpus) that rises again—but the spirit in 
the form or figure of the corpus. He is now the seer 
in spirit with the beatific vision which was attained by 
him in death. The change from one character to the 
other is represented in the mysteries by the unbandaging 
or ‘‘removing the dark headdress from the initiate’s 
eyes which are now dazzled by the glory of the light”. 

Thus the poor Arabs have their ‘‘ blind friend” to 
lead the manes to the passage of the Tuat and typically 
through the darkness, difficulties and dangers in Amenta 
until he becomes a glorified spirit in Paradise with 
lovely women—acting a part of the old Eschatology 
of ancient Egypt the meaning of which is lost to them. 


Yours truly, 
ALBERT CHURCHWARD. 


REAL OR REALLY ? 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


14 April, 1908. 

Dear Sir,—In your “ Notes of the Week” in your 
issue of the 11th inst., writing of the late Sir Howard 
Vincent, you use the words “but socially he was a 
veal good fellow”; and in another part of the same 
number a similar phrase occurs, viz. : ‘‘ There is real 
good stuff in Mr. William Watson’s poem”. Can 
this use of one adjective to qualify another be in any 
way defended? I know this phrase real good is be- 
coming very common in England both in speech and 
in writing, but I suspect it to be a mere piece of 
American slang which is arrogantly claiming to be 
admitted as good and grammatical English. And in 
this it seems to be on a fair way to success, since the 
SaTurpDAYy Review has fallen a victim to its seduc- 
tiveness. 

Another word which it is the vogue just now to 
misuse is ‘‘ kindly”. This case is, curiously enough, 
the exact converse of the one above, as people seem to 
be in love with the adverb at the expense of the adjec- 
tive. Thus one is constantly running up against com- 
binations such as these: ‘‘a kindly word”, ‘‘a kindly 
man”. 

Let me hasten to add that in this respect I have not 
yet found the Saturpay Review tripping. 

1 am, Sir, yours truly, R. E. V. B. 


[As adjectives qualify participles used adjectivally 
(fine-spun, hard-bitten), why should they not qualify 
adjectives? ‘‘ Real good fellow’ may or may not be 
classic, but it is good conversational English, and 
this was surely natural enough in a note of the 
kind. However, if our correspondent prefers it, we 
will give him, instead, a ‘‘really”’ next time. As to 
“Americanisms” (a real gem of a word!), America 
is too often credited with good old English—though 
Mr. Lang says somewhere that ‘‘ Americanisms” are 
modes of expression which vary from the standard of 


o English. There are people who, forgetting | 


hakespeare, persist in the idea that ‘‘ guess” is an 
“* Americanism”. We cannot dispense with ‘‘ kindly” ; 
as to whose etymology we suspect our correspondent to 
be misled. Tennyson made the use classic for ever 
with that great passage about ‘‘the kindly human 
voice ””.—Ep. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 


DIONYSUS UNVEILED. 


“The Riddle of the ‘Bacche’.” By Gilbert Norwood. 
Manchester: At the University Press. 1908 
5s. net. 


cy of the most striking features of the great 
revival of interest in classical literature in late 
years is the close attention which has been paid to the 
study of the early religions from a comparative and 
scientific standpoint. Mr. Frazer’s ‘‘ Golden Bough ” 
was the first passport to the nether world, and such 
names as Dr. Verrall, Mr. Farnell and Miss Harrison 
will occur to the reader among many others. Dr. 
Verrall in his ‘‘ Euripides the Rationalist” and his 
‘* Four Plays of Euripides ” has shown how enlightened 
and witty scepticism might have presented the Greek 
myths to an Athenian audience, and Miss Harrison on 
the other hand has pointed the way to the conception 
of an esoteric religion of Hellas, the kernel of which 
the ‘‘ official” Olympian worship was only the shell. 
Dr. Murray’s spiritual and sympathetic versions have 
lent persuasion to the hypothesis, and one must 
admire the daring which led him to include in one 
volume the translations of the ‘‘ Hippolytus’’ and the 
‘* Bacche”’, which show Euripides at his best, and display 
the triumph of the two great powers over their 
despisers, and of the ‘‘ Frogs” of Aristophanes which 
ibes impartially at Euripides and Dionysus. But the 
jests of believers at their deities are so much evidence 
of assured faith, and, besides, democracy in Athens 
knew how to separate artistic from religious or political 
tenets. 

Mr. Norwood in the present volume adopts a very 
different mode of criticism of the poet and the deity, 
and his divergence from the ‘‘believers’”’ outlook 
is marked at once by his protest ‘‘ against certain 
features in Dr. Murray’s justly celebrated translation 
of the ‘Bacche’.... He consistently forces the 
language of Euripides up to an expression of greater 
Spirituality than the poet himself has generally chosen 
to put into his words”. Surely this is to beg the 
question. Dr. Murray sees in Euripides a spirituality 
which Mr. Norwood does not see (‘‘ Athenian Drama”, 
Euripides, p. lvii: ‘‘ There is in the ‘ Bacche’ real and 
heartfelt glorification of Dionysus”), and very skilfully 
and poetically he reproduces it, to the immense increase 
of our comprehension and admiration of Euripides. 
As to Mr. Norwood’s further objection that ‘‘ Dr. 
Murray continually uses phraseology which implies a 
close and almost entirely unwarranted comparison 
between Dionysus and Christ”, is not this protest 
out of place in an academic treatise by a student of 
comparative theology? Certain dogmas do reappear 
under different shapes in the mysteries of many creeds. 
May not the religious terminology of one language be 
rendered without offence in the corresponding terms of 
another? To see that there is at any rate in Hellas a 
real difference between the language used by conven- 
tional worshippers to ‘‘ conventional Olympians”, and 
by those initiated in the Mysteries, one has only to com- 
pare the chorus of the ‘‘ Gdipus Tyrannus”, line 863, 
with that of the ‘‘ Antigone ”, line 1117, where Dionysus 
is the subject of the hymn. 

But this is a digression. The interest of Mr. Nor- 
wood’s book, which, by the way, is a very welcome 
addition to the bibliography of Euripides, and a scholarly 
and interesting piece of work, displaying erudition and 
insight beyond the ordinary, lies in the way in which, 
by applying Dr. Verrall’s methods to the plot of the 
play and the character of Dionysus, he first shows up 
difficulties and inconsistencies, some of which have 
hardly been noticed before, or perhaps have not received 
due consideration, and then produces his own startling 
theory, which, he claims, is the great solvent of all the 

erplexities, the clue to ‘* The Riddle of the ‘ Bacche’”. 

his is really the gist of the book, though his opening 
chapters on Euripides and his religious outlook are 
well written and carry weight; nor must we forget 
what is probably the greatest practical boon he gives 
us, the copious and, as far as we can check it, exhaustive 
list of works on the poet in general and the ‘‘ Bacche ” 
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in particular. Among the commentaries he has specially 
found useful are those of M. Patin, Professor Tyrrell 
and Dr. Sandys, besides those already mentioned. 

Now Miss Harrison in her ‘‘Prolegomena”, with 
Dr. Murray's assistance as translator, has given us 
a spiritual esoteric ‘‘Greek Religion” centring in a 
‘*Triad” composed of the two great powers of re- 
production, Erés and Dionysus, with the bard and 
mystic Orpheus as their semi-divine interpreter. This 
is no place to discuss the hypothesis. It is attractive 
and plausible in many ways, but its chief interest to us 
lies in the fact that we seem to find here an explanation 
of the attitude of Euripides on religious questions. 
This is precisely, according to Mr. Norwood, the one 
point left to be cleared up about the poet, but whether 
Mr. Norwood has cleared it up we must leave his 
readers, who should be very many, to judge. But at 
any rate one could see that Euripides’ revolt against 
religion might very possibly have been a revolt against 
the official worship of the ‘“‘ Olympians”, and might 
conceivably veil an inner soul of pious mysticism which 
could only find satisfaction in the Orphism of which he 
sings so beautifully. 

@ present volume, however, approaches the problem 
in very different fashion. Euripides has pursued, we 
read, a similar method in the ‘‘ Bacche” to that which 
he pursued, according to Dr. Verrall, in the ‘‘ Alkestis ” 
and the ‘“‘ Ion”. Not believing himself in the existence of 
the Gods, he puts before his audience the story as it is 
known to them, but introduces subtleties and implica- 
tions which to the “‘ illuminati”, of whom there must 
have been many at this time in Athens, must suggest 
an undercurrent of derision and unbelief. Thus 
Alkestis is not really dead, and her rescue from Thanatos 
by Herakles is to the emancipated mind a delightful 
piece of witty fooling, which the duller or more 
credulous swallowed open-mouthed, without seeing for 
a moment the difficulties, absurdities, and incon- 
sistencies with which, on the face of it, the play teems. 
So too here. Difficulties and inconsistencies vanish 
into thin air, if you can believe that the ‘‘ Stranger” 
who deals so magically and cruelly with Pentheus is not 
Dionysus at all, but an impostor, a strolling mage from 
the mystic East, who has, like most deceivers, ended by 
half-deceiving himself. Teiresias and Kadmus are won 
over by his special pleading, Pentheus and the chorus 
are ‘‘ hypnotised” by his Eastern arts. Mr. Norwood 
uses this very word quite seriously (Dr. Murray had put 
it in inverted commas), but he disclaims all exact know- 
ledge of the physiological aspects of the problem, and 
probably would wish the word to suggest merely 
“‘the lore of the magicians”, ‘‘the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ”. 

The chapter in which he develops this thesis is 
worthy of careful study, whether or no we can follow 
him to his conclusions. After preparing the way by a 
series of objections to the accepted theories on the 
play, pointing out for example that the ‘‘ Lydian 
Stranger” is not necessarily identified with Dionysus 
by Euripides, that the vengeance of the ‘‘God” is 
brutal and renders him an unsympathetic character, 
and that the palace, which we are told has “‘ fallen”, is 
not seen to have done so by the characters themselves, 
with many other minor difficulties, some of which he 
clears away himself, he goes on to postulate the birth 
of a son of Semele by a mortal father. The Princess 
cloaks her shame in the usual way by saddling Zeus 
with the affair; incidentally she is killed by lightning 
and the son smuggled away to the East by Kadmus. 
There he grows up, knowing something of his own 
story, there he falls under the spell of the East, her 
magic and her mystery, “‘then there arose in his mind 
the memory of that old half-forgotten tale of Semele’s 
union with Zeus. Surely this was the confirmation of 
his own brooding dream. He had found himself at 
last—no longer the base-born wanderer, half Greek, 
half barbarian, but Dionysus the divine, sprung from 
the King of the Gods, revealer to men of the innermost 
secret of life and giver of that which was the means to 
its realisation”. Mr. Norwood constructs for us, in true 
Verrall fashion, the arguments by which the ** Stranger ” 
wins over Teiresias and Kadmus; but next he has 
Pentheus to face, and here lies the crucial struggle. 
The King is to most of us the conventional upholder 


of the established, like Kreon in the ‘‘ Antigone”. 
We only sympathise with him because his fate is so 
undeserved and so horrible. But if Dionysus be an 
impostor, and if Pentheus has good cause to mistrust 
him, the balance of sympathy is shifted at once and 
Pentheus emerges as a sane guardian of the normal 
against the abnormal, the moral against the non-moral. 
But this chapter deserves an article to itself; we can 
only give a brief abstract thereof, which can hardly do 


it justice. The remainder of the book is of the nature 


of an anticlimax after this startling revelation, though 
in his chapter on ‘‘ The Bacchic Deity and his Re- 
ligion ” the writer seems to see that, after all, Euripides 
may only have been destroying in order to build more 
surely. It may be that in Orphism he found the final 
reconciliation of antinomies, that the ‘‘ Bacchos” whom 
he satirises is only partially to be identified with the 
mystic purified and purifying ‘‘Iacchos” of the 
Mysteries. “IloAAai popdai trav is his favourite 
tag, here and elsewhere. 

Dr. Murray has given us another aspect of the riddle. 
‘* Reason is great, but it is not everything. There are 
in the world things, not of reason, but both below and 
above it, causes of emotion which we cannot express, 
which we tend to worship, which we feel perhaps to be 
the precious things in life. These things are God 
or forms of God, not fabulous immortal men, but 
‘Things which Are’, things utterly non-human and 
non-moral which bring man bliss or tear his life to 
shreds without a break in their own serenity.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT INDIA. 


‘*The Real India.” By J. D. Rees M.P. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Indian Problems.” By S.M. Mitra. London: Murray. 
1908. 7s. 6d. net. 


M® REES has done useful work in the present 

Parliament by steadily opposing sane and in- 
formed criticism to the excesses of that little group of 
Anglo-Indian faddists and failures who seek prominence 
for themselves by disparaging their own countrymen 
and belittling the work which they once shared. In this. 
volume he carries out the same, purpose in a different 
sphere by a refutation of the slanders and misrepresen- 
tations which are freely employed in the press and on 
the platform to stir up ill-feeling against the Government 
both at home and in India. Such a trenchant exposure 
of the falsehoods and fallacies which form the stock-in- 
trade of the agitator was much wanted. Even a well- 
intentioned champion of freedom may be misled by them 
into speeches which, comparatively harmless in an 
English lecture-hall, are reproduced, with additions, in 
India as a justification for open rebellion and become a 
source of danger to the lives of Englishmen whose 
position marks them out or whose isolation exposes 
them to the violence of an unscrupulous organisation. 
Mr. Mitra states this view with much force, and exposes. 
in unsparing language the mischief done by a ‘* peri- 
patetic demagogue” like Mr. Hardie, whose imperfect 
knowledge and prejudices have been exploited by astute: 
Bengali agitators. 

Those who wish to know the true position can find 
it in these books. The scope of Mr. Rees’ work is. 
certainly comprehensive. It includes a tabloid history 
of India from Alexander the Great to Lord Curzon, 
besides a description of its polity, its army, its revenue 
systems, its relations with Russia and with neighbouring 
countries, the social life of its people and their economic 
condition, the political situation with its causes, its. 
excesses and its proposed reforms. Mr. Rees in fact 
might have achieved more if he had attempted less. It 
is impossible to compress so wide a survey into one 
moderate volume. o doubt it is desirable to make, 
as he does, a comparison between the condition of the 
country and its v7 under the rule of even the most 
enlightened of its Emperors and the larger advantages 
enjoyed under British rule. This could have been even 
more effectively done by confining this part of the 
enquiry to selected periods.or subjects and utilising the 
space for a fuller exposition of the pressing questions 
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-of the Prominent-among these are the results to 
the Empire of permitting a revolutionary propaganda 
among the ignorant-and excitable population of the 
‘Dependency which he justly describes as the ‘‘ greatest 
factor in the place of pride, power and pre-eminence 
which Great Britain fills within the world”. This aspect 
of the question is more fully developed by Mr. Mitra. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of his excellent work 
lies in his examination of the commercial relations of 
‘England with India, the vital importance of the Indian 
‘markets and the possible effects upon them of tariff 
reform and of the anti-Asiatic policy of the colonies. 

Mr. Rees traces the primary cause of the existing 
aanrest to the defective and unsuitable system of educa- 
tion, established under the influence of Macaulay. It 
has called into existence a large body of partly literate 
persons who, on the strength of some English teaching, 
assume a false superiority over their fellows, while they 
possess little aptitude or qualification for any livelihood 
“except public service or the legal profession. We are, 
in fact, paying the penalty for the primary error of 
‘introducing an exotic and unsuitable system of educa- 
tion which degraded Oriental learning, discarded indi- 
genous methods and machinery, and left no place for the 
teaching of their religions to people whose religion is a 
part of their daily lives. Mr. Mitra recognises and 
exposes this fundamental mistake with a frankness not 
“often found among English-speaking Indians. He 
dwells however with some insistence on the need for 
larger sympathy and insight on the part of English 
officials—high and low—and greater adaptability to the 
ideas of the natives and the exigencies of native life. 
Both writers agree that from the class so created are 
drawn the ‘‘ denationalised extremists ” who fill the so- 
called Indian National Congress, supply the organisers 
of sedition, and have the presumption not only to pose 
as the only ‘‘educated”’ class, but even to represent 
the people of India. The violence and treasonable 
character of the language held by these agitators is 
illustrated in this volume by extracts from the native 
press, which must excite astonishment not only at their 
outrageous character but at the apathy of the authorities 
who tolerate such mischievous publications. 

Mr. Rees like Mr. Mitra does not confine his anim- 
‘adversions to one side only. He is equally ready 
to criticise the economic, fiscal or administrative 
defects of the Government, as he conceives them. 
He is one of the few among current writers who 
recognise and explain how much is due to the 
calamitous blunder of the measure known as the 
“*Age of Consent Bill.” It did more to unsettle the 
inward feelings of the people—particularly the Hindu 
population—and create a sentiment of mistrust and 
uneasiness than all the fancied grievances of the 
“educated ”’ disloyalists and disappointed office seekers. 

But one stricture of Mr. Rees is open to serious 
exception. He repeatedly attributes certain defects in 
the administration and in the relations of English 
Officials with the native communities to ignorance 
of the vernacular language and inability to conduct 
conversations without the aid of an interpreter. He 
even commits himself to the astonishing statement that 
‘it is a fact that Europeans who can carry on a con- 
versation in the vernacular languages are exceedingly 
rare”. Mr. Rees is apparently misled by having direct 
connexion only with the people of the Southern Pre- 
sidencies—or perhaps the zeal of his interpretership 
has betrayed him, Whatever may be in Madras, no 
such state of affairs or anything like it exists or could 
exist in Upper India. European officials there are not 
only able to converse freely in the vernacular, but, 
in their earlier years at least, conduct the greater 
part of their business in that tongue. Evidence in 
the district courts is recorded in it, there is no work 
for an interpreter and none is employed. Similarly 
Mr. Rees assigns to all India the Madras custom of 

employing dancing girls in Hindu temples. He also 
Fonecatos rashly and unfairly when he places 

rahmans as a caste in the category of the disloyal 
and represents them as the voice of the ‘‘ educated” 
classes. Many Brahmans by caste—chiefly from Poona 
and Calcutta—are in the Congress party and are among 
the most seditious of its members. They are naturally 


day Brahmans. But it is well known that the Brahman 


priesthood, the real leaders of the Hindu religion, 
generally look with distrust and dislike on their 
“educated” or ‘‘ Europe-return” caste-fellows who 
have discarded the observances of their religion and 
are indeed the antagonists of its true spiritual leaders. 
Moreover it is among the Brahmans that Hindu learn- 
ing chiefly survives. The preposterous claim of the 
products of our universities to be the only ‘‘ educated ” 
class is political in its object. When education means 
Western learning it naturally follows that the control of 
representative institutions on the Western model should 
be in their hands, because they alone pretend to have 
assimilated Western civilisation and to be imbued 
enough with Western ideas to appreciate any form of 
representative or democratic government. There is 
just enough of truth in this to show how utterly exotic 
is the very conception of representative government 
and how premature is any attempt to force it on the 
country generally. An Advisory Council of Chiefs, 
Notables, and tribal leaders, reminiscent of the Diwan- 
i-Khas of the Emperors, is the first safe step towards 
widening the basis of the government. It is to 
Mr. Morley’s high credit that he has firmly held to this 
conception. 


LIBERTY, LIBERTY ”——. 


“A History of Modern Liberty.” By James Mackinnon. 
Vol III. London: Longmans. 1908. 15s, net. 


5 le third instalment of this work emphasises the 

difficulty of the task that the writer has under- 
taken. And the difficulty is one inherent in the subject. 
For in proportion as attempt is made to tell the value 
of each century to the cause of Liberty, it will surely 
be found that Liberty itself defies such would-be defini- 
tions. The temptation follows to create an arbitrary 
goal, to which unconscious agents may be said to work, 
and to plunge into the devious path of a priori reason- 
ing. The alternative is equally unsatisfactory, in that 
it consists in simple narrative, through which the 
reader hopes that something will emerge to lead him 
on to what may prove the foundation of a theory on 
which to build. 

It is in truth a Scylla and Charybdis, and the middle 
course is not an easy one to hold. The method adopted 
in the present case is almost exclusively the second ; 
and the author is careful to disclaim, as far as his 
position will admit, any desire to dogmatise, or claim 
the absolute where all, or nearly all, is relative. The 
period with which he deals is one only too familiar, and 
we do not know that the present treatise on the 
Stuarts contributes any great addition to our present 
stock of knowledge. The matters of which it treats 
are in great measure commonplaces, and we could 
wish that some greater effort had been made to place 
them in the new setting for which they are again called 
out. This is not to say that there is not very much of 
interest in the book: there is: but it is not original. 

The questions that we find discussed have served 
for many previous texts. The characters of James I. 
and of his ill-starred successor, the problems of the 
situation with which they had to deal, the extent to 
which their troubles were inherited, or were enhanced 
by their own shortcomings—all these are fully handled. 
The various forces which James I. was called upon to 
face demanded all the wisdom that a prudent and far- 
seeing ruler might have brought to bear upon them. 
And James was neither. Natural reaction from the 
strain of foreign danger, a simultaneous growth and 
settlement at home—these two movements, visible 
enough as they had been before, were rapidly forcing 

roblems to the front of which solution could no 
onger be delayed. Nor was the mental temperament 
of the first two Stuarts conducive to an easy settle- 
ment. Ever anxious to insist upon the form where 
their more perspicuous predecessors had been content 
tacitly to abandon form provided they retained the 
substance, they would seem to have missed few 
opportunities of placing themselves across the inclina- 
tions of parts of the kingdom. James might pronounce 
in early days that he intended to rule by ‘‘ good laws 
rather than many laws”, but his subjects in the House 
of Commons were at an early date reminded that their 
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privileges were not ‘‘by ancient and undoubted right 
and inheritance” but ‘by the grace and permission 
of our ancestors and us”. In the same way Charles, 
whether in England or in Scotland, persistently ignored 
the force of large sections of the national opinion. 

In saying this we shall not be suspected of arguing 
that Parliament was usually right and the King usually 


‘wrong. It was often not so much the thing itself as the 


way in which the thing was done. 

ter, no doubt, other issues entered in to complicate 
what was at first a deadlock due to temperament. 
Advisers round the Court, a foreign policy of which the 
failure was inept and well-nigh continuous, finance and, 
last and greatest, religion, all these served to add fuel 
to a fire already burning, and to close the door to any 
peaceable arrangement. Compromise became, through 
confusion of the principles involved, impossible. 

Much of the interest of the time is personal. The 
character of individuals such as Coke or, later, Hampden, 
Pym and Eliot must be weighed with those on whom 
they had to work. For with the exception of Strafford 
it must, we think, be admitted that the qualities that 
make success were on the side of Parliament. Strafford 
and Laud, we are told, paid the penalty of the growing 
doctrine of Responsibility of Ministers. Buckingham 
would no doubt have had to be included had fate not 
met him differently. And yet unpopular Ministers had 
paid the penalty before, and payment by his servants 
did not in the event absolve the King himself. For 
Charles by nature was an autocrat, and the seventeenth 
century was an unfavourable age for such a theory of 
monarchy in England. In all these questions, upon 
which too often sympathy with one or other of the 
disputants makes calm, unbiassed judgment difficult, 
the author, in our opinion, is extremely fair. He 
recognises that to each the claims, the aspirations of 
the other were almost past comprehension. Attempts 
to find a basis of discussion, let alone a prospect of 
agreement, were, or very soon became, foredoomed to 
failure. It is this feeling, coupled with the admiration 
that the religious character and principle of Charles, 
whatever his faults, compels, which gives the story 
much of its pathetic interest. The point of view de- 
cided the conclusion. To Cromwell, in the fight at 
Marston Moor, God had seemed to help his own. To 
Rupert his defeat seemed due entirely to the Devil, 
ever prepared to stand by those who served him. 

And so it was in the political-religious controversy. 
Presbyterianism, Episcopacy, each would wish to be 
supreme, and in the final settlement place for its 
opponent would be lacking. Cromwell, with all his 
claim of toleration for the various sects among his 
soldiers, could not extend it to include his enemies. 

There are very many lines of thought that we could 
wish to follow up in this connexion. This work 
scarcely touches on them; it is, as we have said, 
well-nigh exclusively a narrative of well-ordered facts. 
The surviving influence of early theories of Church and 
State, an influence by no means dead to-day, was no 
doubt responsible for much of the confusion and lack 
of toleration; and toleration was as yet confined to 
individual speculation. The tyranny of Parliament, or 
of Assembly, was soon discovered to have every quality 
of despotism that had been regarded us the exclusive 
property of individuals. It is a lesson that requires 
much learning, and events even in our own time show 
it has been but partially appreciated. The claim of 
society may be expressed in different forms in different 
ages ; it is as real as that of which the Civil War was 
a challenge. We hope that in some later portion of 
his book Mr. Mackinnon may see his way to draw some 
morals from the many facts that he has sketched, and 
that he may supply the theory, divorced from which 
his history of Liberty will be but scaffolding. 


THE INQUISITION’S DAUGHTERS. 
“The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies.” By 
Henry Charles Lea. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 
Gran is the Niobe of nations. Sicily, Malta, Naples, 
Sardinia, Milan, Mexico, the Philippines, Cuba, 
New Granada, Peru—they are hers no longer ; but on 


all her once vast empire she set the peculiar and en- 
during stamp of her genius. Spain upheld a great 
ideal—the purity of the Faith—which has become so 
incomprehensible to us that we give her no credit for 
the end aimed at, but only discredit for the means 
employed. The empire-builders who went out from 
the Peninsula were as greedy and unscrupulous as 
those that sailed from England. Nevertheless, the 
professed and—so inscrutable is the human heart— 
sincerely professed object of Spanish conquests in the 
New World was the propagation of Christianity ;. it 
was the sole motive alleged in the papal Bull of 1493 
which vested in the Spanish sovereigns domination 
over the lands discovered by Columbus; it was the 
aim laid down in Isabella’s will, expressed in the 
commissions issued to the merchant adventurers, and 
steadily set before his mind by Philip II. The instru- 
ment was to be the Inquisition—not in its papal but 
in its peninsular form. In the result, observes Dr. Lea, 
**it would be difficult to find in the annals of human 
misgovernment a parallel case in which so little was 
accomplished at so great a cost as by the Inquisition 
under Spanish institutions ”. 

In Spain itself, as we noticed in reviewing the great 
work on the Spanish Inquisition to which the present 
volume is supplementary, there were certain things to 
be put to the credit of the Holy Office, and grave 
dangers to the Christian religion which it tried to 
grapple with. Even its methods were milder than 
those of the secular tribunals. But in the colonies it 
is seen at its worst. The larger issues disappear, and 
the record is almost wholly trivial and odious. The 
decay of Spain’s colonial empire was due to the disorder 
and misgovernment consequent on the multiplicity of 
rival and wrangling jurisdictions. Besides the military 
and civil authorities and the ecclesiastical courts of the 
bishops, there were the numerous orders of regulars, 
each under its own provincial, the indulgence known as 
the Santa Cruzada under the commissioner-general, and 
finally the Inquisition, claiming irresponsible supremacy 
over all, and making itself independent of Pope, King 
and episcopate alike. The colonists had no objection 
to the inquisitorial idea—the Maltese claimed S. Paul 
as the founder of their Inquisition—and looked with 
complacency on the sufferings of heretics; but the 
system was one which needed the wisest and most con- 
scientious men for its working, and Spain usually sent 
her worst. Accordingly, when the Inquisition finally 
fell, it was amid popular exultation. Its course had 
not been marked by genuine fanaticism, but by un- 
blushing venality and self-seeking. The authority and 
consequence of its least officials had been reared upon 
the lavish use of excommunication, that ultimate and 
most solemn resource of a supernatural society, and there 
had resulted a reign of terror for highest and lowest alike. 

Such an institution could not, of course, have con- 
tinued for centuries had there been no brighter side, and 
the old world was full of astonishing contrasts. The 
Counter-Reformation, while combating heresy with force, 
endeavoured also to destroy its raison d’étre; and the 
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charity, devotion and reforming zeal of such a one | 


-as S. Carlo Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, must be 
credited to the sixteenth-century Inquisition. On the 
other hand the facts which Dr. Lea mentions about the 
lives of many of the chief inquisitors are incredibly 
scandalous. And puritanism about trifies went with an 
extraordinary Jaxity in dealing with clerical licentious- 
mess. It is true that the Inquisition existed to protect 
not morality but the faith. Yet hideous offences, such 
as criminal solicitation of penitents, even after being 
“brought by a subterfuge under the category of heresy, 
‘were dealt with indulgently. By the bye, we have 
‘ever understood why English bishops of our day, 
~while admitting the legitimacy, within certain limits, of 
auricular confession, set their faces so sternly against 
“‘ confessional boxes”. These were a sensible inven- 
“tion of the Jesuits to prevent too close contact between 
- confessor and itent, and are an obvious improvement 
on the old shriving-pew of the Church of England. 

Natives were usually held exempt from the discipline 
of the Holy Office, as incapable of responsible belief, 
‘though it is over the lower races that in modern mis- 
“sionary churches some ‘‘ godly discipline” is retained. 
The Inquisition claimed everyone else. It chanced to be 
tolerant of a blasphemous expletive such as “‘ reniego 
a4 Dios”, and a slave who was to be whipped usually 
at the first lash cried ‘‘I renounce God” ; whereon his 
‘master had to hand him over to the tribunal, which 
-discharged him with a reprimand. It was more serious 
when bigger jurisdictions clashed—the cathedral bells, 
for example, tolling for an interdict, and all the other 
bells in the city trying to drown them. In the Canaries 
we hear of bishops being by the inquisitors inhibited ab 
ingressu ecclesiae, suspended a sacris, fined and put 
‘out of communion. Sometimes King and Inquisition 
-combined against Rome. 

The English reader will turn with interest to the 
dealings of the tribunal with English merchants and 
mariners. Except while the treaty with James I. lasted, 
our countrymen suffered freely in person and goods. 
It was not often that heretical books or even Bibles 
were confiscated, for those sea-dogs were not greatly 
given to divinity or to devotion. And popular notions 
about British steadfastness receive a shock from these 
records, for most of those brought before the Inquisition 
professed conversion. One of the very few who suffered 
in av auto-de-fé deserves special mention. His name 
was Adam Edon (Haydon ?). “ Fortwo years”, writes 
Dr. Lea, ‘‘ the most earnest endeavours to wean him 
from his errors were fruitless, and his fate was in- 
eVitable. Mafiozca, in his report, described him as a 
most engaging on; at the quemadero he was not 
chained as us to the stake, but he calmly sat on a 
faggot and remained motionless till life was extinct ”. 


THE DEEPS OF COMMONPLACE. 

ent of Convenience.’ By Louis Zangwill. 

: Brown, 1908. 6s. 

(CF all the means by which a novelist proclaims his 

incompetence none is so deceptive as the deter- 
‘mination to be commonplace. The tinsel of style, an 
apeing of the grand manner, any sort, indeed, of 
positive pretentiousness exhales like an odour from 
‘the opened book, and the sum of all the values likely 
to be found in it may be conjectured long before 
the first ter is done. The more commonplace 
an author is, the more stress he lays on wnimportance, 
the more sedulously he details his trivialities, the 
graver face he wears in boring us, the more disinclined 
we are to condemn him without the exhaustive hearing 
which he demands. And this because the more un- 
interesting he is the more inexplicable becomes his 
position uoder any other hypothesis save that of genius ; 
not that genius is ever uninteresting, but it is occasion- 
ally fecced to svem so, till its conclusion has been 
reached and we are overwhelmed by the accumulations 
of its purposeful industry and patience. Thus it is 
from the dull man as a novelist that the critic prays 
most tobe protected ; since not only is one the more 
at his mercy the duller he is, but one is the longer at it 
also. “An Engagement of Convenience” is an 
example of the novel which requires genius to explain 


“An 


it. The quiet key in which it starts, the measuréd 
slowness of its development, the insistence on the 
insignificant, all prepare the reader for that piling up 
of circumstance by which, in the hands of masters, so 
many great dramas have been built. But Mr. Louis 
Zangwill attempts no such construction. The dulness, 
the lowness of tone, the millimetrical procedure, are 
the result, one regretfully discovers, not of deliberate 
intention but of inevitable choice. The hero is an 
artist, a man of birth and means, and ultimately, so 
we understand, a genius; even though his great 
canvas becomes at the Academy the picture of the 
year. He is beloved by the uncertain-aged daughter 
of wealthy lower middle-class neighbours, comfortable, 
benevolent, unconscious Philistines; beloved without 
expectations and intentions, and from afar. The 
artist loses his money, and his pictures, which were 
desired of galleries and of dealers when he stood in no 
need of an income, begin forthwith to be returned to 
him, and even friendly editors withdraw their com- 
missions. By such a crisis we could easily be per- 
suaded of his genius, but the author attributes his 
ill-fortune to his aristocratic connexions, combined 
with a ‘‘ facile imitation of other people’s styles”, not 
a promising prelude to the masterpiece he has already 
begun, by which he is to become famous. But incon- 
sistencies of the sort count for little in his career. He 
is reduced to destitution—it might have been starva- 


_ tion but for his sister—when the father of the lady 


who loves him stumbles into the mud outside his 
studio door, is helped inside, admires everything there, 
including the masterpiece, and finally commissions the 
artist to paint his daughter. From that moment not 
only does the fortune of the hero change, but his art 
at omce acquires greatness, and he celebrates his 
gratitude to his patron by the engagement of con- 
venience to the good man’s daughter which gives its 
title to the book. The convenience leads him, un- 
happily, to the house of a lady with whom he had 
earlier been in love, who reproaches him for not 
having declared his affection before her marriage to 
the man of whom, however, to her great relief, an 
accident has rid her. One may leave confidently the 
concluding moves in so conventional a drama to the 
reader’s prescience; but it is not in the least to its 
conventions that one objects. It is the convention 
invoked to no purpose, the commonplace which com- 
municates the triviality and not the tenderness of the 
common lot. In this plain theme, as imagination 
might have seen it, as—to name but one master of the 
commonplace— Miss Mary Wilkins might have told it, 
are all the deeps needed in any drama of the feelings. 
Miss Wilkins indeed, and in Russia an even greater 
artist, A. Tchekof, still unknown in this country, have 
made moving drama of much slighter material. But 
their interests differ from those of Mr. Zangwill, and it 
is from a world in which he only thinks he moves that 
they obtain their effects. 
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with the Unassisted Sight. 


Demy cloth gilt, 22s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
As Applied to Legal a and other Constructions 
of Law. 


By G. F. ARNOLD, I.C.S. 
W. THACKER & CO., 2 Creep Lang, E.C. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


MAY. 


AN Res. OF AN EDUCATIONAL COMPROMISE. 
Right Rev. Lorp Bisnor oF MANCHESTER. 


PROMOTE SOBRIETY? 


Tuomas P. Wuirraxer, M.P. 


Dagomeric DREAMS AND THE FUTURE OF MACEDONIA. By 
Buxton. 
“THE QUESTION OF A NATIONAL THEATRE. By Bram Sroxer. 

LORD CROMER AND ORIENTALS. By S. M. Mirra. 

“A CYPRUS. By Rotann L. N. Micrecr 

THE ST. PARCRAS SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS. By the Hon. Mrs. 
BertTranp Russecz. 

“BOCENTRIC BEAUTY” OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

» By Norman Pearson. 

©FPLY-FISHING. By W. Honcson. 

SHELLEY “‘CONTRA MUNDUM. By Arruver P. Nicuotson. 

THE aes OF THE pmpgeots OF JUDAH. By the Rev. Dr. 
T. K. @ffgvwe (Orie) Professor of the Interpretation of Scripture). 

THE By OF WOMEN: 
MASSIE. Mrs. MarcouiouTH 
Women’s Society). 

SUFFRAGISTS, PEERS, AND THE CROWD. By Sir Martin Conway 

TYRE NAVAL POLICY OF GERMANY. By J. Extis Barker. 


“PERSUASIVE SOCIALISM. By ‘W.-H. Maruocx. 


By Sir 


A REPLY TO MRS. JOHN 
(Chairman of Committee, eae 


Leonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. Price 4s. 4d. 
The MAY Ne. contains— 
The REMINISCENCES of Lady RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
Vi. By Mrs. GzorGe 
“PHE CANALS AND OASES OF MARS. (Mars as the Abode 
‘of Life.) “By Lowe 1. 
And numerous-other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


Also Ready, VOLUME LXXV., November to April, 1908, 
Price tos. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., , LTD., Lonpon.. 


574 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY OF HISTORY. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME READY. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. (8.C. 29—A.D. 476.) 
By H. STUART JONES, M.A. ‘With Maps and many other 
Illustrations. §s. 


A Complete List of the Volumes and Authors will be sent free-on 
to T. FISHER UNWIN, Terrace, London. 


ORIENTAL CAMPAIGNS AND 


EUROPEAN FURLOUGHS. 

The A raphy of an Indian Mutiny 
Veteran. By Colonel EDWIN MAUDE, late H.M. 2nd 
(Leinster) a With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND TO THE 


COMING OF HENRY Ii. 
By ARTHUR Ua CLERIGH, M.A., 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
This volume is complete in itseif. 
oem ‘the earliest times to 1171. 


K.C. Demy $8vo. 


It is a record of Irish history 


‘THE MOTOR CAR AND ITs ENGINE. 
A Practical Treatise for Motor E inoluding 
owners and chauffeurs. By JOHN BATEY. Cloth, 
5s. net. 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

“* Mr. Villiers’ book does just what such a history ought ‘to 
do—sets out clearly the main facts and personalities, but does not 
load the story with minutie, giving the main attention to a spirited 
account of the stream of tendencies which have expressed them- 
selves in the more movement.” — Manchester Guardian. 


HEALTH AT ITS BEST v. 
CANCER AND OTHER DISEASES. 
By ROBERT BELL, M.B., M.D., F.F.P:S. net. 
nea work is the result of a life-long experience and study of the 


WILD HONEY FROM VARIOUS THYME. 
By MICHAEL FIELD. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 
‘« * Wild Honey ’ is one of the most delightful books that the last 
ten years have given us, and should be read by every lover of poetry.” 
The Ad 


THE CANADIAN KIPLING. 


SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. 
By ROBERT W. SERVICE. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
a Sourdough’ Mr. Service has. got nearer to the 
heart of the e miner than any other verse-maker in all the 
length and height « "of the great Dominion. The Moning 
CHRIST AND THE NATION. 
Westminster and other Sermons. By 
H. HENSLEY HENSON, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 
_ 5s. met. 


NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS 


THE GLUE LAGOON. 
By H. pe VERE STACPOOLE. 


THE TRAITOR’S WIFE. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 


MAROZIA. 
By A. G. HALES. 


PARADIGE COURT 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 


AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 


[37d Impression. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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A NOVEL QUARTETTE 


gq In introducing A NOVEL QUARTETTE | have in mind the general verdict 
passed. upon THE LITERARY FOUR-IN-HAND. The chorus of praise that 
these four volumes received far exceeded my most soogeits hopes, from the 
appearance of the first reviews the success of each and every book was assured. 
I have no doubt that A NOVEL QUARTETTE will prove as acceptable as 


THE LITERARY FOUR-IN-HAND. 


A q “Such books are worth keeping on the shelves, even by the classics,” was the opinion of 
CREAT the Zimes upon THE WINGLESS. VICTORY. The numerous readers of Miss Willcocks’ 
A ..-1e previous book will not I venture to think be disappointed in A MAN OF GENIUS. It 


ENCLISH wilt be remembered that the critics received her last book with acclamation, which resounded 
—_—_—__ in America, and is vibrating in Germany and Scandinavia, where the book has been trans- 
NOVEL lated. A MAN OF GENIUS shows a profound knowledge of art, love, passion, and the 
yi gg elemental things of life. It will convince the reader of the danger incurred by the children 
of earth in playing with fire. There will be ten illustrations by W. STORY. 


A q There are two things that a publisher is always anxious to discover, a Great Australian 
GREAT Novelist and a Great Irish Novelist. When I received my reader’s report upon THE 
— ~ogemg 4a Ra B. CLEGG, I felt that perhaps one of these discoveries 

was about to made. e following quotation wiil perhaps justify me to some degree : 
AUSTRALIAN " In my opinion Mr. CLEGG is a novelist who will at no a distant date achieve one of 
NOVEL those successes which make a big reputation.” Perhaps THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT 
aaah will be that book. It is instinct that makes a novelist, and Mr. CLEGG has that instinct. 


He tells only what is necessary to the development of his story ; he concentrates ; and above all he convinces 
both as regards description of places and the drawing of character. The Bishop of Capricornia is a fine figure 
of a man who accepts his punishment without murmur. I can with some amount of reason look forward to a 
real success for this novel, 


A. g On the publication of CLARA VIEBIG’S remarkable book ABSOLUTION in 
GREAT Germany last autumn, a two-column review appeared in the Westminster Gazette, from which the 
ee) following passages are selected: “In Germany, this book of the sombre purple cover and 
GERMAN the design of a halo surrounding the strange title is everywhere. It is on train and steamer, 
NOVEL 


in little odd bookshops.of sleepy country towns, and (often in strange company) among the 

best displayed wares in the shop windows of the main streets of great cities. ‘It is a terrible 
aire 5 ib book,’ people say, as they sit poring over its pages, but we doubt whether anyone, having taken 
it up, lays it aside as too ‘terrible’ before he has reached the abrupt, dramatic end. . . . The face of a woman, 
young and proud, and very beautiful, haunts the pages of the new novel by the most powerful of the woman 
writers of Germany. In the pale face burn the dark, unfathomable eyes, in which, by turn, the passion of 
heavenly and earthly love flares up and does battle against the childlike simplicity and innocence of heart that 
makes the woman a danger to every man who crosses her path.” 


A qj If ABSOLUTION created a sensation in Germany, THE CHILD OF CHANCE 
GREAT (Le Semeur) had no less a vogue in France. It was the book of the season, and as such 
immensely discussed in Paris. The heroine of ABSOLUTION is a woman to whom man 


FRENCH is the Lover, to Marie-Cécile in MAXIME FORMONT’S NOVEL man is essentially the 
— Father. ‘The justification of illicit love has formed the subject of many plays and novels, but 
NOVEL the rights of maternity have been grievously overlooked. Can the maternal instinct in a 
Eee woman blot out her “shame,” and justify her for a, to her, necessary and inevitable act of 
disobedience to conventional standards? The portrait of Marie-Cécile offers a partial solution to the problem. 
The.aydacity of the book is equalled only by its restraint. M. FORMONT knows that he is dealing with 
a.delicate subject, but he deals with it as a man, one who not only recognises the cry for motherhood but knows 
what it portends. 


ABSOLUTION By Ciara VIEBIG 6/— Ready May 12 
A MAN OF GENIUS By M. P. Witicocxs 6/— Ready May r5 
THE CHILD OF CHANCE By Maxime Formont. 6/— Ready May 19 
THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT By T. B 6/- Ready May 22 


In addition to A Novel Quartette, J have the following important books almost ready : 

(I) THE LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY, K.C.M.G., Commander of Li Hung Chang’s 
trained force in the Taeping Rebellion, founder of the first Chinese Arsenal, Secretary to the first Chinese 
Embassy to Europe, Secretary and Councillor to the Chinese Legation in London for thirty years. By 
DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, with a Foreword by SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, and numerous 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. Price 24s. net. (II) THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED. By ' 
GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo. Price 21s. net. Scholars admit that a large portion of the 
dramas contained in the First Folio of 1623 did not emanate from the pen of Shakespeare. Was the author 
of these plays really William Shakespeare? In the present work the author restates the arguments for the 
negative. case, viz., that the Stratford player was not, the real Shakespeare. No attempt is made to uphold the 
Baconian, or any other theory of authorship, or to arrive at any positive solution of “The Shakespeare 
Problem.” (III) THE CREED OF BUDDHA. By the author of “The Creed of Christ.” Crown 8vo. 

net. The.author of “The Creed of Christ” here makes an attempt to ascertain the inner faith of the 

ounder. of Buddhism, and reaches conclusions diametrically opposed to the views about “ Buddha ” which 
have long been current in the West. He believes that Buddhism, as taught by its founder, was identical, in 


the last resort, with the teaching of Christ. 
JOHN LANE 


THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK 
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THE O'HAGAN COIN COLLECTION. 
THE IMPORTANT SERIES OF GREEK COINS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at — 13 Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Mav Folliowmg Days, at One 
preciesly, the Important SERIES of of GREEK COINS, the Property of 
O'HAGAN, Eso., Fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society, und 
o mor, 


BDOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING A PORTION OF THE 
VALUABLE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAX, A SELECTION FROM 
THE LIBRARY OF SIR ARCHIBALD WOOLLASTON WHITE, 
BART., AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their No. x3 W 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May r:, and Two Days, at o'clock 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS PORTION of 


ARY of 2 GENTLEMAN comprising Curtis's 
vols. “ Bibliotheca Spenceriana,” Aides 
Supplement. vols. Garth's Works, Horace Walpole's 
Note by bim; Hakiny: Society's Publications, Vols. 
“ Amecdotes,” Horace Wailpole's with MS. Notes Dean Swift's 


mus,” &c. 

: The P of a GENTLEMAN residing abroad, including 
Sacra Latina,” M5. on Printed Books ; 
Worx: to America; La Fon Fables. Edition, « vols. 
‘The Sr ARCHIBALD WOOLLASTON Temoved 
from W. ,, Worksop, iliustrated by Mihon's 
“Paradise Losi,” Paradise R: * Samson First Editions . 
“Sait German. ~— = SELECTIO from 2 LIBRARY anc 
a few H LET 7x GENTLEMAN, 


THE COLLECTION OF COINS FORMED BY THE LATE 
SAMUEL SMITH, ESQ., OF LIVERPOOL. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION ny orde: of the Executors), at their House, 
Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, Mav and 


Onder frow your bookseller, ar write for a specimen copy to 
the Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers 


Hail Court, Londen 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 
LEGAL AMD GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 

33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


SHORTHAND aud TY auywhere, at any 


COMPE al for 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


“4 BING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BAST TERMS for Company aud General Advertising. Advice, 


NOW READY. 
Crown Svo. cloth boards, gold lettered. 206 pages. Price §s. net. 
HEREDITY, 
VARIATION AND GENIUS 


WITH ESSAY ON 
SHAKSPEARE: 
“ Testimonied in his own bringingsforth.” 

AND ADDRESS ON 
MEDICINE: 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


London: Barz, Sons & Danrecsson, Lrp., Oxford House, 
Great Titchfield Street, W. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE 


POXDEE EX 1863. — : 


par Thonorabilité, la variété et Péclat de sa rédaction. 


Chaque semaine elie public de brillants articles dipiomatigues et 
politigues; une nouvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatigue et artistigue; des études dhisioire, de philoso- 
phie; ume poésie; ame chronigue sat la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l'Académie francaise, 
Ge IInstitat, da Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la lmérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 bis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK. 


Tee Thirty-severth Annus) Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the London and Brarilien Bank, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Offices, 
7 Tokerboue Yard, EC. under the presidency of Mr. John Beaton (the Chairman 
of the Company.) 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Saunders) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: When I bad the pleasure of meeting you last year I ex- 
pressed the board's glad at the of accounts we were then able to 
present to you, and & is mow my privilege to do so again in regard to the balance- 
sheet submitted to you to-disy. Our business during the past year has followed its 
| usual steady course, and J am sure you will consider with a satisfactory result ; for 
| sier snaikGng provision for 2 bonus to the staff of 10 per cent. on their salaries the 
uet profit amounts to Lzq7000. This is £32,000 more than in the preceding 
yeer ; but it saust be remembered that we had the advantage for a part of the time 
of the mew capital, avd once again imseunity, practically, from bad debts. The 
sgst important event during the period under review was undoubtedly the severe 
financial crisis that coourred last October in the United States. That crisis had a 
very far-reaching effect ; but I am glad to tell you that it did not cause us any 
troulble ; io fact, we benefited by the employment of our cash reserves here at the 

consequential rates of intexest which were msintained to the end of our financial 
| pear J aw also glad to report het the five foreign countries in which our bank is 
| established coutioue  evjoy political quietude and, | think, fair commercial pros- 


pects. lt was very gratifying to ws to be able to inform you in our report that the 

capital which was authorised by the meeting last year, 
was pro rele Wy Che mut fully subscribed, The issue was made 
| 25,000 shares A Leo each, hie called up, at a premium of £6 per share. 
The p » whick 4 te £is0,00, we translerred to the reserve fund, 
making the these With respect to the balance sheet before 
you, comparison wth ts predecessor, on the liability side there is, of course, 
the increase f £250,000 iw the paid-up capital. The reserve fund is £210,000 more 
aud the staf benevolent fund (4,00 —the amount voted to it last year, Of the 
available balance f £240,000, we have alseady distributed £50,000 in the payment 
ap interim dividend, and we now propose similax distribution, together with 
@ bonus of 10s. per share, making total distribution fox the year of 15 per cent, 
op the paid-up capital of £1,000,000. These payments will alwerh £150,000, which 
will leave a balance of £190,000, and of this we propose to transfer Lgo,c00 ta the 
xeserve fund, meling the amount there £1,000,c00, equal ta the amount of our 
paid-up capital, and Lo cay forward balance of to the credit of profit 
and loss new account. | ubink you will agsee with me that it is matters for mutual 
congratulation that we should have been cnabled to accumulate a reserve 
fund equal to the amount of ous increased paid-up capital contemporary with 
the appearance of that imcrease fox the first time in cur balance sheet, 
i will now move: ‘That the report and accoupis of the directors now vead be 
received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
dizectors, dividend of 105. pex share, free of income-tax, making, with the 
interip dividend, 10s. pes share, paid in October last, a dividend for the yeas at the 
yale Of 10 per cent. per annum op the paid-up capital of the bank, and alse a bonus 
per share, or 5 pes cent., bree of incometax, on the paid up capital, be 

declared, the same to be payable on and after Thursday, the zoth inst. 


seconded the motion, which was then put the mecting 


votes of conduded the proceedings. 


\| 


| 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
| 
| 
, 
4 Large Paper. Loddige Botanical Cabmet,.” 20 vols arge Pape: Pinetum 
tures Love,” 2652; Chapman's “Crowne of all Homers Works” (c. 
Heaths “‘Chronicie”;: Books iiustrated by Rowiandsor. and Leech Early | 
‘ Poetical Works, &c., comprising Goldsmith's “‘ Travelier " and “ Deserted Village, 
: First Editions, morocco, by Bedford: Keats’ “Lamia,” First Edition, uncut 
morocco, by Hedford Lamb (C.), “ Tales from Shakespeare.” First Edition, 
: morocco ; Pope (A.), ** Ode to St. Cecilia,” First Edition, uncut. 
: May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
L SMITH Of Laverpecl, o Series of 
. an Siiwer ; Siege Pieces; Chinese, American, Colonuil, Irish, 
May be viewed two days prier. Catalogues may be had. 
| Books as wedding presents! This is 
, the subject of an interesting and 
timely EEE ic the Mey SOOK 
MONTHLY, mow ready, 6d. net 
nes other good articies one on 
Giasgow 
What Reade” many 
 &§ trations, and all the news of book- 
tanc. 
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EDUCATION. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tators, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.B. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, EDDINGTON. 
blished nearly Half a Cen omy 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
odern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX- 
AMINATION.—JUNE and, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of 
fi Scholars) per annu. Faber Exhibition 
12 awarded to who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value 
412 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Se: retary. 


tL COLLEGE, KENT. 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval 
and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Flaying- — Gymnasium, Swimming- 
hath, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Cadet Corps, &c. Recent Honours 
Open Scholarship, Balliol College ; 1st Open Scholarship, Hertford College ; 
Admissions to Sandburst, Osborne, &c.—A ly to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. 
Rusig, D.D.-NEW TERM BEGAN MAY 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on June oth pe and itth. At least EIGHTEEN 
HOLARSHIPS, value from £80 10 per annum, including Two Scholarshios 
for Sons of Members of the CHELTO {TAN SOCIETY ; Three Scholarships for 
CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the second of Ttree Entrance Scholar- 
ships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, — of _ — 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference fer boys 
er residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS, 
For A apply to the Bursar, Fine College, Chel:enham. 


R. ‘HY. GEO. TAYLOR-JONES, M.A. Cantab., 


QUERNMORE, 


ve or more of £30 (421 for Day 


“Anyone who with the requisite knowledge and in 
a judicial spirit gave a faithful deseription of 
the various classes of contemporary Socialists, 
their ereed and purposes, would be doing a 
publie service.”—The Times. 


MR. H. G. WELLS 


has done this service in 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


A complete exposition of the modern socialist idea. 6s, 


London: A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd. 


THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MAY 


PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES. By Svpnev Brooks. 
THE NEW LIBERAL POLICY. By the Vicar or Bray. 
THE COLLECTED PLAYS OF OSCAR WILDE. By St. Joun Hanxin 
A CHALLENGE TO SOCIALISM. III. By Dr. J. Buartis-Crozrer. 
DICKENS AS A JOURNALIST. By B. W. Marz. 
A VIEW OF SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES AND THEIR PROBLEMS. 
Part II. By Sir Goprrey Lacpen, K.C.M.G. 
THE COLONIAL MARRIAGES ACT, 1906. By E. S. P. Haynes. 
THE OPTIMISM OF METCHNIKOFF. By F. Carrer. 
“LA NAVE.” By Mrs. Artuur Harter. 
ITALIAN REALISM AND ART. By M. A. R. Tuxer. 
THE PAST RUGBY FOOTBALL SEASON. By E. H. D. Sswett. 
THE EDUCATION COMPROMISE :— 
1, AN EDUCATIONAL CONCORDAT. 
Rocers, D.D. 
2. THE FOLLY OF THE SECULAR SOLUTION. By the Rev, W. G. 
Epwarps REEs. 
THE DANCE OF THE SEASONS. By Harrier Monroe. 
ON SOME RECENT FRENCH BOOKS: A CAUSERIE. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 
THE DECREE MADE ABSOLUTE. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownogs. 
CORRESPONDENCE: THE SOLUTION OF THE POLISH PROBLEM. 
By Prince 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, Lowresp. 


By the Rev. J. Guinness 


Heath Brow, Boxmoor, Herts.—The SUMMER TERM 
WEDNESDAY, May 6. Mr. Taylor Jones will travel by the train leaving 
Huston 4.15 p.m. and Willesden 4-26 ».M., to which a saloon carriage will be 
ttached for the ac the pupils. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
‘Backward or delicate boys ‘G7 to 19) pre‘erred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
‘Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French and German. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 


%. Universi Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kerix, BA. 
(Lond), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE, 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Education in all its bennahes. 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught, 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


IGHGATE.—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fine Situation, Large Play'ng Fiekl, 
Individual attention, Preparation for Examinations, 
The Misses Earlham, Hishopswood Road. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W. 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, — Bracing situation. 
vantages, M. and Miss 8, H, Monvrenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN'S COURT, 

EARL'S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME fox GENTLE. 

DAUGHTERS. Individual seaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages @ specialty, Entire charge.— Principal, Miss Huns. 


“ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
VOR BOYS, nears WATFORD, Gravel soil; high grownd ; bracing ; 
excellent playing fields, i including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
8. THOROLD'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 
resident ¥ vernesses and ten visiting Nie reparation fox all exams. ; one 


failure in years, Entise charge taken Wf desired 
2] GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Giston House, St. A Thans. 

EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.-—HOME 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Partic 
are abroad. Wh advantages. 
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BYSTANDER 
SIXPENCE. very Tuesday: 


THE BEST OF THE ‘LIGHT SRT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gort, Hunrinc, Lawn Tsnnis. 


*,* You do not only glance at ““ Tus BysTanpsr,” you READ it, 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 
Tallis House, 


Published by the Proprietors of the “ GRAPHIC,” 
Tallis Street, BC 


botels and Boarding Bowes, 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS, 

Few House and 
Bracing Alr. Gravel 
sarden, commanding views, Suites of 
xtensive Motor Garage. First-class Horses aad 


G. MARSHALL, Resident Proprietoc. 


500 Feet arene § 


Twelve acres of ed 
Apartments. Electric Light. 
Caniages. QOnnibus meets trains, 

TELEPHONE: 30 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Motel Accommodation a the 
LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 


BRATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all 
Propsietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
‘entre of Marine Parade, Best position in Niger fox health and quiet, 


fagniticent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Noderate tariff. 
Guo, LoGaN, Propsietor. 


EMOUTH HYDRO: Overlooking Bay. 
Every kind of Bath and Massage. Physician, 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH, 
\ “The BEST Hotel in Bournemouth Oucen, July 7, 1907 OnLy 
ores on Bast Overlooking and Pier.“ Hotel Orchestra, Kilectric 
. No charge for attendance or KVISRD AND VARY TaRire, 
A la carte or inclusive. Golf, Garage. Stables. —C. A, Scuwanm, General Manager, 
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The. Saturday Review. 


2, May, 1908 


SOUTHERN NIGERIA 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


Issue of £4 per cent. Four Year Convertible 
Bonds sufficient to raise £3,000,000. 


AUTHORISED BY ORDINANCE No. 7 OF 1908. 


Price of Issue £99 per cent. 
£5 per cent on application, and the balance payable 


as under: 
£19 per cent. on the 12th May. 
£25 per cent. on the 15th June. 
£25 per cent. on the 13th July. 
£25 per cent. on the 14th August. 


The Bonds are convertible at the option of the holders during their currency into 
Southern Nigeria (Lagos) £34 per cent. Inscribed Stock 1930-1955 on the terms 
mentioned hereafter. 

A: coupon payable on the rsth ember, 1908, for Seventeen Shillings per cent., 
representing interest at the rate of cent. annum from the of the 
inttalments: will be attached to the Serip Certificates, but a full half-year’s interest 
will be payable in the case of the Stock. 

The Government of Southern Nigeria having complied with the giana of 
the Colonial Stock Act, x Trustees are aut! to invest in this Stock, subject 
to the restrictions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 

The Loan is raised for the construction of Harbour Works and for the tion 
and construction of Railways in Southern and Northern Nigeria, the principal works 
being the construction of Baro-Kano Railway, about 400 miles in length, and of 
the works necessary to effect a junction, about 250 miles in length, between the 
trunk lihe now in course of construction from Lagos towards Kano, of which about 
200 miles are already open for traffic, and the Baro-Kano line. These Railways 
will open out. the cotton-growing districts in Nigeria. 

THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, on behalf of the 
Government of Southern Nigeria, hereby invite icati above Loan. 


ions for the 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets of the Government of 
Southern Nigeria, and will be raised in the form of Bonds nting £1,000, £500, 
and £100 respectively, bearing interest at the rate of per cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly on the rsth of March and 15th of September in each year. 

Any Bonds which may remain unconverted on the rs5th of March, 1912, will be 
paid off at that date. 

Applications, which must be accompanied a deposit of £5 cent. on the 
amount, will be received at the Crown Agenis for the Colonies, 
Whitehall Gardens, S.W., and No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 

The list will be closed on or before Wednesday, the 6th day of May. 

In case of partial allotment, bal. the paid on deposit will be 

ied towards the payment of the first instalment. If there should be a surplus 

er making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. Applications 

may be for the whole or any part of the issue, and no allotment will be made of a 
less amount than £100 or multiples thereof. 

The first payment must accompany the application, and the subsequent ents 
are to be je at the Crown Agents’ no Office, No. x Tokeahtwse Bai 
E.C., not later than the dates above mentioned. 

Payments may be made in full under discount of £2 per cent. annum on the 
— day of May—the allotment date—or any subsequent date to the 14th of 

ugust. 

In the case of default in the payment of any instalment at its due date, the 
deposit ard instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

After pa t by the allottees of the instalment due on allotment, —— 
receive at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, F.C., 
in exchange for the Letter of Allotment and Receipt, Scrip Certificates representing 
the Bonds to which they will become entitled. 

CONVERSION INTO STOCK. 

The holders-of fully paid Letters of Allotment or of Scrip Certificates, as soon as 
they are paid in full, and of the Bonds, will have the option at any time prior to the 
15th August, 1911, on surrender of the Certificates or Bonds, of converting the same 
into Southern Nigeria (Lagos) Government £34 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 1930- 
1955, om the following terms. At any time between the following dates— 


The 12th May, 1908 and the rsth February, 1909 ... £104 Stock. 

The 16th February, 1909 t5th February, r910 ... £103 ,, 

The z6th February, 1910 15th February, ... £102, 

The 16th February, ,, 5th August, ror ... ,, 
for each £100 of Debentures. 


The Stock will be in addition to and identical with the Southern Ni ria (Lagos) 
£3} per cent. Inscribed Stock oe Ro in the Official Stock oat Share Li 
and will be repayable on the rsth of March, 1955, by a Sinking Fund to be formed 
in this country under the management of the Crown Agents, who are appointed 
Trustees; but.the Government of Southern Nigeria will have the option of redemp- 
tion at-par on or after the 15th of March, 1930, on giving six cal months’ notice 
by advertisement in the London Gazette and in the Times newspaper, or by post to 
the then Stockholders at their registered addresses. 

The interest, at the rate of £3} per cent. per annum, will be ble half- : 
on the 15th of March and rsth of each year, the first full hal 
inierest, viz., £1 158. per cent., being payable on the rsth September next by 

idend Warrants, which, if des‘red, may be transmitted by post. 

The Stock will be transferable at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office No. 1 
Tok Buildings, E.C., without c and free of stamp duty, but Principal 
and Interest will be payable at the Head e, Whitehall Gardens. 

_ Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £1,000, £: and £100, 
with coupons for the half-yearly dividends attached, will be obtainable in exchange 
at the Agents’ 1 Tokenhouse 
Buildings, E.C., on payment of the prescribed fees, suc i if 
desired, be 

The revenues of the Colony of Southern Nigeria alone are liable in of the 
above Stock, and the dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or 
indirectly liable or responsible for the pay of the Stock or of the dividends 

, or for any matter relating thereto (Act 40 and 41, Vict. Cap. 59). 
Ferms of ication and a Statistical Statement relative to the Revenue, 


randum as to the position of the Colony, which has prepared by the Government 


Ni may be of the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies in Whitehall S.W., and at No. Tokenhouse Buildings, 
E.C. ; at that of Messrs. Muctens, MarsHatt & Co., 13 George Street, Mansion 
Foose, E.C. ; of Messrs. J. & nimGgour, South Sea House, Threadneedle 

% .; and at the Bank of British West Africa, Limited, r7 Leadenhall 
Street, j and 


of the Ordi ich the Loan is raised 
the Oftce of the Crown Agents in Whitehall Gardena” 


Whitehall 
Office of the Crown for the Coloni 
f Agents for es, 
and May, 1903. 
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METROPOLITAN WATER: (B) STOCK. 


(Issued under the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, the Metropolitan Water Board 
Act, 1906, the Metropoliten Water Board (Various Powers) Act, 1907, and the- 
Metropolitan Water Stock Regulations, 1903). 


INTEREST AT £3 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
Payable Half-yearly, on the rst March and rst September, at the Bank of England. 


ISSUE OF £1,500,000 STOCK. 


MINIMUM PRICE OF ISSUE—£90 PER CENT. 


First Dividend, being a full Six months’ Interest, payable rst September, 1903. 

Trustees are authorised by the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, and the Trustee- 
Act, 1893, to invest in this Stock, unless expressly forbidden by the instrument 
creating the Trust. 

THE METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD give notice that they are . 
e to receive, at the Bank of England, tenders for £1,500,000 Metropolitan 

ater (B) Stock, bearing interest at £3 per cent. per annum, such Stock to 
pari passu with Metropolitan Water (B) Stock already created and issued. 

_ The money is required to pay off all outstanding Metropolitan Water Board 
Bills, and for further ex iture in connection with the construction of Reservoirs, 
Filter Beds, Engine Houses and Machinery, Extension of Mains, and other 
authorised purposes. _ 

The Stock is secured on the Water Fund, and on all the revenues of the Water- 
Board. In the event of any defici , such deficiency is chargeable upon the rates. 
leviable by the Common cil of ke City of London, the Councils of the Metro- 
politan Boroughs and the Councils of the other Boroughs and Districts within the 
area of the Board, uy; an aggregate rateable value exceeding £56,000,000. 

The Acts ide that, in accordance with regulations made by the Local: 
Government Board, there shall be established Sinking Funds sufficient to secure the 
redemption of the Stock within certain periods, as prescribed in such Acts or sanc-- 
tioned by the Local Government Board; and the Regulations de that the 
Stock shall be redeemable at par, at the option of the Water » after the 
1st September, 1934- 

The Books of the Metropolitan Water (B) Stock are on & the Bank of Eng-. 
land, where all Assignments and Transfers are made. Dividend Warrants are trans-- 
mitted by post, unless otherwise desired. 

All Transfers and Stock Certificates are free of Stamp Duty. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, before 
2 o'clock, on Thursday, the 7th May, 1908, and a deposit of £5 per cent, on the: 
nominal amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the delivery 
of the tender. The deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. , 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of 
partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first instal- 
ment. 

Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and may be for the whole.or any 
part of the Stock in multiples of £ 100. h tender must state what amount of 
money will be given for every £100 of Stock. The minimum price, below which 
no tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £90 for every £100 of Stock: Alb 
tenders must be at prices which are multiples of sixpence. 

In the event of the receipt of tenders for a larger amount of Stock than that to» 
be issued, at or above the minimum price, the tenders at the lowest price 
will be subject to a pro rata diminution. 7 — 

The dates on which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required 


are as follows :— it, 
so much as, when to eposit,. 
On Monday, the 18th May, 1908, {wil leave Sixty Pounds (Sterling) ,to be 
paid for each hundred pounds of Stock. 
On Thursday, the 18th June, 1908, £30 per cent. 
On Thursday, the 16th July, 1908, £30 per cent. 


The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 18th May, tent 
discount at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. In the case of default in pay- 
ment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously 
paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued in exch for the provisi eip' 

As soon as t! Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full, they can be. 
inscribed (i.¢., converted into Stock) ; or they can be exchanged for Stock Certifi- 
cates to bearer, with Coupons attached, in denominations of £roo, £500 and £1,000, 
without ee of any fee, provided that they be presented for exchange on or 
before 4th August, 1908. . 

Inscribed Stock will be convertible into Stock Certificates to bearer at any time, 
free of charge ; and Stock Certificates to bearer can be inscribed on payment of a 
fee of one shilling per Certificate. 

Tenders must on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank of 
England, or at any of its Branches; at the Offices of the Metropolitan Water 

, Savoy Court, Strand ; and of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13 George. 

Street, Mansion House, London, E.C. 


By Order, 


A. B. PILLING, Clerk of the Board. 
ARTHUR NEWTON, Accountant to the Board. 


Metropolitan Water Board, Savoy Court, Strand. 
1st May, 1908. 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF “PUBLIC OPINION.” 


Here is an Australian estimate of PUBLIC OPINION, from the Sydney Stock 
and Station Journal, published in Sydney, New South Wales :— 

‘* This week there came to hand the very sort of paper that a busy man wants, 
and that is Pusric Opinion. I remember having seen it years ago in England, 
but somehow, amid the multitude of things I saw at home, it failed to grasp my- 
imagination. But it’s an all right paper. You would think it was the idea on 
which Stead modelled his Review of Review's. 

“It is simply what it professes to be, public opinion. It gives you the opinions 
of leading men and leading papers in regard: to the current events of theday. No 
man out here has either the time or the inclination to read all that is going on in the- 
great British world, and this paper boils it all down, and gives it as purely as 
possible. What I like about it is the fact that the editor does not aj pear to have an 
axe to grind or fad to illuminate. That is what we need. We all have fads of our 
own here, because I think we are more intelligent than the stay-at-home people 
If we're not, we probably think we are, so it’s all the same. ‘ Cogito, ergo sum,” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
EVERY FRIDAY, TWOPENCE, 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a. 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are e: in the world’s 
acceeees, magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and activities. 
which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any ee om or Bookstall, or will 
be sent post zee for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d. ;. 


and to any place abroad for 13s, per annum, Orders should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, Tallis 8t., London, E.C.. 


SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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2 May, ‘1908 


The Saturday -Review. 


THE MARCONI 
‘WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


‘On Thursday, the Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting of Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co., Limited, was held at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
- Colonel Sir Charles Euan Smith, Chairman of the Company, presided. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and Statement of 
Accounts, said : 

The Company had laid the foundation of future success on a sound and 
firm basis. The of regular Transatlantic communi- 
cation-was an accomplished fact. Wireless telegraphic communication with the 
United States of America was now as easy, and, when the contemplated improve- 
ments were completed would, they believed, be as rapid and as easily available 
as that carried on by the cable companies, the difference being that they hoped 
to accomplish the service which they rendered to the public at a little more than 
50 per cent. of the present cost. The record of the Transatlantic wireless service 
during the past few months carried conviction on these heads, and demonstrated 
its ensufed potentiality. “Henteforward all the efforts of the Marconi Company 
would be concenttated on turning the” enormous’ advarice in 
-all branches, and especially in the Transoceanic service. The multiplication of 
facilities was now merely a matter of expenditure which, as compared with the 
results that should be realisable from this ‘multiplication and completion of their 
system, might be regarded as trivial and insignificant. It was, therefore, in a 
spirit of confidence, based, as they believed, on réal and practical grounds, that the 
Directors considered themselves fully justified in soliciting the further support of 
the-shareholders and of the general public for the purposes of exploiting the 
immense field that had recently been opened up, and of securing those substantial 
returns which were bound to accrue. The present stage was one that emphatically 
called for the active and practical development of the world-wide business which 
was believed to be ensured to the Company by reason of its valuable agreements 
-and concessions secured in various parts of the globe. The extent of the benefits 
which would accrue to the shareholders depended on the adequacy and also on the 
celerity with which the Company was placed in possession of the necessary means 
to reap the harvest which awaited them. 

NEW CAPITAL PROPOSALS. 

After reading the resolution regarding the increase of capital which the Directors 
ded—namely, the creation of 250,000 Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Partici- 

ating Preference Shares, the Chairman said they had acted on the best advice 
-obtainable as to the form the new increase of capital should take. It was felt that 
-an issue of Preference Shares paying a satisfactory rate of interest would be the 
most attra¢tive. The amount for which they now asked would, in the opinion 
of the Board, be sufficient to clear off all their liabilities to bankers and others, and 
place the Board in sufficient funds to carry out all improvements, duplications, and 
-extensions-which it was considered necessary in order to place the Company in a 
position capable of earning the dividends which they proposed to pay. They 
‘recommetided this issue to them therefore not only because they believed that the 
new capital would ensure the success of the Company, but also on the purely busi- 


ness ground of offering them an industrial investment which was well secured and 
Wore a gdod raté of interest. “It might n@ déubt weigh with some of the®share- 
holders that the Marconi Wireless Company, as now established and “universally 

gnised, formed a national asset of considerable importance, and in ‘the ‘suécess 
of which England bad good reason to be interested, not only now, but also with 
regard to the measureless possibilities of the future. 


MR. MARCONI'S SPEECH. 


Mr. Marconi, who was very warmly received, said : 

In rising to second the adoption of the report, I thank the Chairman for the kind 
remarks he made about my assistants and myself, and to say what I have to say 
about the business position of the Company. I have not much to add to-the state- 
ments which have already appeared in the co copies of of my lectures attached to the 
a and what has been already stated by our He said that the trins- 

n of es between Ir Senlepennenss commenced before the stations 
at at Clifden and Glace Bay. were completed. The working of the Transatlantic service 
durin during the seven and a half months since it was inaugurated has in évery way con- 

the view which I have held for long, viz, that wireless telegraphs can furnish 
and will furnish a new and economical met of communication with America and 
other distant countries. The experience gained in these months of oof psctionl working 
has been sufficient to enable me and my assistants to indicate exactly what modifica- 
tions and extensions to the present equipments of these stations will be necessary 
and adequate for the continuous operation of these stations on a twenty-four hours’ 
basis at a high rate of speed. This ence also shows what obstacles—which 


many had regarded as insurmountable—such as the interference with other 
stations and the difficulty of transmitting messages from lon, distances 
majority 


during the daytime, have been overcome. For some months. past 
of our “messages communications had -been carried across’ the Atlantic 
during the daytime, and no interference whatever with the working of the ship to 
“shore communications had caused by the operation of the powerful long- 
distance'transatlantic stations. No has been e so far to wor 
at a higtrrate of s; I, been informed that a speed of as high as 
be per minute had ‘been achieved. With slight ——_— of the detail 
of the apparatus, at a very small cost, I am convinced that a speed of at least 30 
words a minute can be obtained. I also wish to state, as a very recent development 
that I have carried out, it will be le to effect duplex working between wire- 
less stations ; that is, each station is able to send at the same time as it receives 
it willbe: j If this is a iy: to transatlantic stations, as I have every confidence 
it will be, it should double their effective rate of telegraphing. That is; sup 
3° words with single working is possible, the duplex arrangement will make it up to 
words per minute. In reference to long-distance communication, I should further 
state that the Italian high-power station at Coltano is nearing completion, and some 
delay was caused by the build: the Government undertook to Soest not 
being ready. ‘Ihe installation of 4 electrical plant is iow being procéeded with, 
and the station will be completed, I think, by the end of the year. The Teale 
bees has also entered into an agreement or contract for the construction 
stations in Abyssinia, erected on the Somali Coast. Thége stations 
wil Be me according to an agreement which has been entered into between 
and the Company, and the Italian Government. With to these 
the Enginee of the Times of yesterday stated: “Tt is 
before ia derive advantages in the 
hing from the a. of the Italian enterprise on the 
ped by the Italian Government that a communication + eal 
on for ordinary post office or commercial service between England and ‘ihaty. am —“¥] I 
have been made aware that negotiations have been going on between the — 
Post Office and the In conthision, I have 
nothing more to say except to again put on record m L-. 5, A. = that wireless 
telegraphy is destined to become an 1 to in affording a 
new and economical means of communication ~~ Guumtales at a great distance as 
I shall be glad to answer any questions of a technical 
nature on what an ber of the Comp 
The reports and accounts were ad nd th an ext dinary general 
meeting was held, at which the resolution to 5 itcgnee the capital by the creation of 
4250,000 7 per cent. cumul ive p shares was duly passed. 


well as with ships at sea. 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


4 ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 


GeLpENHuIs | JuMPERS Nourse FERREIRA | “Durnan 
Gren Deer, | Rose Deer, Deep MINEs Deep Crown Deer, -Roopgpoort 
Limi TED. Limrrep. Limitzp. Limrten. | LiMiTED. Limirep. Lr. 
FINANCIAL QUARTER ENDING Jan 3tst Mar.,o8| 3xst-Mar., 'o8| Mar., ’o8| 31st Jan., ‘08 | | Mar., 08 gust “Mar., 31st Jan., ‘o8 | Mar., 
Mine. 
DEVELOPMENT Work— 
No. of feet driven, sunk and 7 al 
~ 35360 2,782 3192 35518 4,078 2,502 2,982 4,221 
by drives, &c. .. 94,163 162,430 221,061 J133,059 $139,128 167,566 101,251 151,128 118,813 
Storinc— 
T  Stoped, including | ‘ 
faces 70,583 422,105 111,644 74,238 112,071 105,888 123,6¢9 | 104,603 47,93 
No. of Stamps in wpyithe 100 200 200 100 180 155 200 200 60 
Ore milled (tons) 635405 105,750 98,200 58,586 097,068 92,950 111,610 96,818 36,570 
Duty per Stamp per z 24 hours 
7°646 6°624 5°945 6'952 6"460 747 5°83t 
‘Tons “treated from current 
reduction .. 63,325 104,669 96,268 58,142 96,369 91,350 110,185 96,479 371167 
treated from accamu- 
Tonstreated .. =. € 104 268 8,142 96,570 91,350 110,185 99,479 37,167 
illing(fineoz.) .. 14, 21,574 23,011 14,54 27,317 36,359 32474 52 10,392 
idiog (fine oz)... 8,541 10,574 10,307 5,495 12,472 16,342 24 
‘otal (fineoz.) .. . 22,703 32,148 33,318 20,041 39:789 52,704 48,688 35,803 144234 
Total Yield per Ton Milled 
Total 7°16 6°785 6°84r 11°339 8°724 7°395 7°784 
or. Ss. 
Cost ++ (£55,498 23 1 486,014 12 8 |£03,217 1 1 18 g £105,829 o 7 487,907 18 3,492,919 5 11 £103,736 14 9| £46,012 9 0 
Cost per Ton Milled” 4i 0 ho 3°210 | 6 | Zo 18 20 16 £1 1 1°968 
“of Gold produced .. 1358 8 16 3 |£139,893 1 2|4£84,005 8 6/4166,871 4 394 0 8 |£x§0,283 £<9,620 8 to 
10 0'949| 41 4 8 5°897 8*s00| 41 14 4°587| 42 7 648 Ap 7°719 0°535| 41 t2 7°274 
orking Profi 
Amount 15 10 £48,920 3 7 196 9 9 461,042 0 9 16133)486 2 4 &t11,568 10 9 4 413,607 19 10 
Per Ton Milled... 9 | 3°024 963 | fe 12 6-908 41 8 19 oe 7 5§°305 
fot Free 10% 430,174 8 17 6'4£47,460°13 4 |£13,166 10 9 18 11 £134,230 11 114,602 17 413,842 tr 2 
Tax Profits | 2,620 0 © © £31932. 0 © hong 431453 °° omer” £4,845 © 0 fre 
Reserve { d (fine oz.) aa 1,470 3269 5,012 | 6,866 6,245 
Pxneuditure «. | 42039 18 8 rage 15 5| 4094 5 9 £2,529 *s 2 | 39 £10,789 gu 2 £57013 -7 es, 9 4 9 
invert pividends 
on at | 31st Jan.,’ 08 1st 08; 31st. Jan,, 'o8 | 31st Mar.,'o8 | - gist Jan., ‘o8 
Total amount of distribution 45,000 426,194 15 484,375 & 


* Including ny Revenue. 
t The above figures include the d ment work at No. 1 (New Vertical) 
Shaft, aes p7s feet, feet, exposing 43,217 tons of ore, the cost of whic: has been 


t Exclusive of 243 feet of development work déne during the quarter, and 
Capital Account. 
Exclusive ae feet of development work done during the quarter, and 
ccountt: 
$79 


charged to Capital 
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Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST 


THE FLORENCE PRESS. 


Believing that the time has now come when beautiful books in the choicest types can be published in larger 
editions and at a less cost than has been usual with such monuments of typography as the issues of the 
Kelmscott and other similar and less notable presses, the Florence Press has commissioned Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE 
to design a new fount modelled on the finest types used by the Italian Master-Printers of the Quattrocento and 


Cinquecento. The sole publishers for the Press are Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS. 


The Publishers will issue the Florence Press Books, as they issue other books, in reasonable editions, neither 
very small nor very large; but the books will not be reprinted in the Florence Types. 


A prospectus of the Florence Press Books, printed in the Florence Type, is in course of preparation, and will 


be forwarded post free on application. 


THE MEDIC! SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


Subscription 


£3 per annum, post free. 


The Plates can be supplied separately to Non-Subscribers. 


The MEDICI SERIES offers to Subscribers a series of reproductions in pure Collotype, printed in permanent colours upon hand-made linen paper, after the 
finest examples of the Great Italian Masters. Of the quality of these reproductions 7e Burlington Magazine says: ‘‘ Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has 


ever before been offered to the public.” 
The next three Plates to be issued will be :— 


VII. FILIPPINO LIPPI. (?) The Virgin in Adoration (Tempera). Colour surface, 19} by 15 in. 


VIII. BOTTIOCELLI. The Birth of Venus (Tempera). 


X. TITIAN. The Madonna of the Cherries (Tempera). 


[Mow ready. 15s, net. 
Colour surface, 36 by 21} in. [Shortly. 25s. net. 
Colour surface, half original. [/July. 17s. 6d. net. 


By the Same Process. 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY. (Never before Reproduced.) By an Unknown Flemish Master. Now in the Academy, Vienna. Size 


of Plate, 26 by 19 in. Colour surface, 16 by 12 in. (about half the original). 


Published price, 178. 6d. net, postage 6d. 


Price for prepaid orders before publication, 15s. net. 
[Ready on or about June i. 


Full particulars of Plates and Frames, with method of publication and terms of Subscription, will be found in an Illustrated 
Prospectus, which may be had post_free on application. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE MARQUIS AND PAMELA. 
By E. H. COOPER, Author of ‘Mr. Blake of Newmarket.” 
A Dramatic Story of Love and Sport. 


“ There is some very delightful reading in ‘ The Marquis and Pamela.'” 


Daily Mail. 
HIS FINAL FLUTTER. 
By HENRY POTTS, Author of ‘Circuit Companions.” 
A brisk story of Modern Racing, Romance, Sport, and 
Criminal Law. 


“ The story is briskly told, and may be enjoyed the person who has never 


THE LITTLE GOD’S DRUM. 
By RALPH STRAUS. An Ambitious Novel of Modern 


ers in London. , [Now ready. 
ANNE PAGE. 
By Miss NETTA SYRETT, Author of ‘*The Child of 
Promise.” [Zarly in May. 


New Sixpenny Novels. 


NO OTHER WAY. By Sir WALTER Besant. [Now ready. 
THE JOY OF LIFE. By Emie Zora. [May 7. 
TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twain. [May 21. 


Pull List of Copyright Sixpenny Novels post free on application. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. 
With 12 Reproductions after Water-Colours by M. U. CLARKE, 
and coloured End Papers. Crown 8vo. cloth, coloured top, 
5s. net ; whole green parchment, 7s. 6d. net. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
THE OPEN AIR. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. 


[Ready May 7. 
(Autumn. 


THE NEW MEDIZVAL LIBRARY. 


Each volume contains Photogravure or Woodcut ctions of 
the Illustrations contained in the Works translated. h volume 
further contains a Title-page engraved upon Wood, after a notable 
contemporary example. 


Size 6} by 4} in., boards, cloth, 5s, net; whole brown pigskin, 
antique style, with clasps, 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. Ready shortly. 
THE BABEE’S BOOK: Medizxval Manners for the Young. 
THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY FINA, Virgin of Santo 


Geminiano. 
A Detailed List of the Series post free on application. 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


In 10 Volumes, each Illustrated with 10 Reproductions after Water- 
Colours by A. WALLIS MILLs. The Text Revised, with Biblio- 
graphical and Biographical Notes, by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 

Handy Volume Edition. Large Type. 

Small crown 8vo. cdloured tops, cloth, with Special Binding Design 

and Coloured End-Papers, 8s. 6d. net per volume. 

Vols. I. and IL. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. [ay 15. 


Vols. III, and IV. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
[Jmmediately. 


ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pocket Size. Mostly in pott 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s, net per vol. 
Leather gilt, 3s, net. per vol. 

NEW VOLUMES. 


PRINCE OTTO. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


THE CHARM OF EDINBURGH. By A. H. Hyart. 
[ Shortly: 


THE NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. MALLock. [Shortly. 
A Detailed List of the Series post free on application. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Dept. T, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
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2 May 1908. 


GRATIS. 


F. C. SELOUS’S NEW BOOK. 


African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. 


By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S., Author of ‘*A Hunter’s 
Wanderings in Africa,” ‘¢ Travel and Adventure in South- 
East Africa.” With Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. 8vo. 
10s. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


National and Social Problems. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A volume of great and varied interest. These collected papers 
eed with European political problems of the highest moment and 
th questions of Labour, ae, and Socialism. 


The Story of the Guides. 
By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides.. With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The history includes such e: podes as the march to Delhi in 
1857, anf the massacre at Kabul, which led to the Afghan 
War, and is carried down to the Chitral Expedition. 


The Diary of John Evelyn. 


With an Introduction and + by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Hon. LL.D. Edin. ° 3s. 6d.; limp leather, 5s. net. 


Some Passages in the Life - ane of 
H.M.I. H.M. Inspectors of Sch 


E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, H.M.I. 
orth-West Division. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good 
stories told by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 


The Letters of Martin Luther. 


Selected and Translated by MARGARET A. CURRIE. 
8vo. 12s. net. 
TIMEs.—“‘ It is a t thing to get a volume of less than 500 
pages which gives a fair specimen in 500 letters of the wisdom, the 
+ the humanity, the religion, and the theology of Luther’s 
life.” 


Highways and Byways in 
Hampshire. py D. H. MOUTRAY READ. 


With [Illustrations by B, Connor. Extra 
crown 8vo. 


EVERSLEY SERIES—New Volumes. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 2 vols. globe 8vo. 8s. net. 


Epic and Romance. 


Essays on Medieval Literature. By Prof. W. P. KER. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL. 


Bookbuyers are informed that any volume published by 
Macmillan and Co. Limited (if over six shillings in price) will 
be sent on approval on the understanding that if it is not 
purchased it is returned uncut and in good condition, and that 
the cost of carriage both ways is defrayed by the customer, 
Applications for Books on approval must NOT be addressed to 
the Publishers, but to a retail bookseller, through whom the 
transaction must take place. 


8th THOUSAND. With Portrait 
and Map. 2 vols., 24s. net. 


MODERN 


EARL OF CROMER. 


Lord Cromer’s book has been extensively, 
and most favourably, reviewed by the Press 
of every shade of political opinion. The 
Spectator directs attention to its “ extra- 
ordinary charm and interest” and to its 
insight and humour. The Edinburgh Review 
refers to its value “as a record of a contem- 
porary episode in world history,” and states 
further that ‘the book is worthy of the sub- 
ject and of the man,” 


“ Fit to be placed with the 
greatest works of the 
great historians.” 


The importance of the work as a contri- 
bution to contemporary history is emphasised 
by Mr. Stpney Low in the Standard. “It 
may be supplemented,” he says, “it cannot 
be superseded”; while the Dazly Telegraph 
expresses the opinion that “it would be super- 
fluous to praise a book which is obviously 
destined to take high place among the rare 
volumes of authentic contemporary history.” 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Mr. Spenser WILKinsoy, in the Morning 
Post, says that “ Modern Egypt” tells from 
beginning to end “a story which is perhaps 
the most dramatic that has passed before 
the eyes of Englishmen now in middle life.” 
The Evening Standard prophesies that the 
book will become a classic, and refers to it as 
‘“‘a work that every student of our Imperial 
life must read ”; and itis, in the opinion of the 
Daily Chronicle, “a narrative that holds and 
a judgment that convinces.... A most 
fascinating and surprising narrative.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BLACK DEATH IN 1348 & 1349. 


New and Revised Edition. 


“ By far the most interesting and and exhaustive record to be found of this most 
visitation.’ —Morning Fest. 


THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY, 
and other Essays. [)lustrated. 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
THE OLD ENGLISH BIBLE, and other Essays. 
OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Henry Ml. and the Church. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
Henry Vill. and the English Monasteries. Demy 


Bvo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Eve of the Reformation. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Detailed List on application. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


GOSPEL PAIN. 
By THOMAS J. HARDY. 

A smal] volume which wil! be found to give with much eloquence 
and the weight of experience the witness of suffering to a larger life. 
The object of the writer is to show that suffzring is less ae field bre 
the exercise of philosophic speculation than the common cen 
ground of life ‘eel where alone may be found an indication of life’s 
purpose, and consequently of its conduct. 


“*This thoughtful and stimulating little book.” — 7¥mes. 
“ Mr. Hardy is both earnest anc persuasive, and the doctrines be expounds 
have force as wel! as consoiation.”—Lvening Standard. 


Prospectus on application. 


LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS 
ILLUSTRES. 
Publiés sous la direction de DANIEL O’CONNOR. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour, and many others in 
Black and White. 
Small crown 8vo. 5s. met each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
H. DE BALZAC.—LES 
Préface de GUSTAVE LANSON. 
BLAKE GREENE. 
Lilustrated Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


OUANS. 


Illustrations de J. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; limp leather, 3s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
(Poetry and Truth from my Own Life.) Kevised Transla- 
uors by M. STEELL SMITH, Head Lecturer in Moderns 
Languages at Newnham College, Cambridge. With an 


Introduction and Bibliography by KAKL BKEUL, Li. D., 
Ph.D. 2 vols. 


THE IDYLLS OF TH 


With the Eclogues of Virgil. 
by CHARLES STUART 
duction by Professor K. Y. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


TWENIIETH CENTURY EDITION, 
REVISED THROUGHOUT AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 
2,248 Pages. 5,000 iliustrations. 


WEBSTER is the best practical Working Dictionary 
of the koglish Language. 
It is recognised as the Standard Authority throughout the 
English-speaking world. It is an indispensable Book. 
Send for Miustraked Pamphle, with Hundreds of Testimontals, 
Specinten Pages, Price, &c. 


Feap. dvo. 


TUS, 
Rendered into English Verse 
CALYV with ao Intro- 
(Keady end of May. 


LONDON : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Sucet, W.C. 


NEW WORKS by ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. 


Smith, Elder & er & Co.’ s List. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE GREY KNIGHT: 


An Autumn Love Story. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Morning Post.— A characteristic book of its — a graceful comedy 
of sentiment, with realised actors, a humour tha it tells and a pathos 
that moves ; in fact, * Peter's Mother.’ 


CROSSRIGGS. 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER. 


Morning Pest.—“ A novel of rare charm and a cannot fail, 
like a good tonic, to give life a fresh zest for the reader, and adds at least one 
new friend from among the acquaintances of fiction.” 


DAN RIACH: cist. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” 
Country Life.—“ There is a distinction about this novel which raises it 
above the ordinary of fiction. There are ideas at the back of it ; it contains 
a criticism of life and illustrates a definite point of view.” 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD MARSHAL 
SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN. 


By Si WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. With Portraits. 


y 
Times.—“ A model of unpretentious Se 
value, because it Sheds mach light of history.” 


MEMORIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 


By Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, 2 A., Author of “ Stories 
from Homer,” &c. With a Portrait. 
Westminster Gazette.— singularly pleasant of a remarkably busy 
life.” 


THE PASSING OF MOROCCO. 


By FREDERICK MOORE, Author of “The Balkan Trail.” With a 
and =syee Illustrations, 5s. net. 
Morning Post.—* An excellent and workmanlike collection of i impressions.’’ 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITION. Revised and in parts Re-written by FREDERIC G. 
KENYON, D.Litt. With 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mai.— May now, thanks to Dr. Kenyon, be pamuegeal by Browning 
as 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY: 
its Teach Aims Examined. By the Right Hon. 
H. O. ARNO D FORSTER. M.P. THIRD EDITION. 2s 6d. net. 
Outlooh.— lf ‘any doubt exists as to the duty of all fair-minded and honest 
Citizens to combat Socinlion, it will be removed on reading this powerful 
expusnre of ths sims and iss dangers to afi classes of of the 


BRITISH SOCIALISM : an examination of tts 
The Rise tad Decline 


Doctrines, Aims, 
BARKER, Acthor of Modern G 
the Netherlands,” &c. 105. 64, net. 
Datly Mait.—* Ko review could do justice to this admirable book. The 
reader -hould buy or bersow it and study it for himself. 


community.” 


WAR AND THE WORLD’S LIFE. 


y Colond F. N. MAUDE,C.B. With Plans. Demy 8vo. 128, 6d, 
United Service Magazine. —*’ The present work is its author's masterpiece. 
A true appreciation of the ~ 9 can be gained only by reading it, and it is lon 
since any betver worth reading has Leen placed before the thoughtful section ol 
the British public.” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


THIRD EDITION RRADY IMMEDIATELY, 
Daily Chronicle,“ lady Grove is always entertaining, She discourses 
with wu and wisdom, for she has «@ merry, if sub-acid, humour, and she has 
culuvated babu of thought.” 


By Lady GROVE, 
68, net, 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
iN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


Cloth, gilt top, 165, net each ; 
or edges, 218, net each. 
VOLUME Wi, (BEAL -BROWELL) WOW READY, 
Westminster Gazette. A widespread weicame will be accorded 
to the se-issue.... It is admirably printed, and will be more than 
ever @ boos, not only to all public libraries and other public 
jnstitutions aud offices, but in private libraries as well," 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, §,W, 
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LONDON: 2 MAY, 1908. 


TWO FRENCH POETS. 


‘Les Visages de la Vie.” Par Emile Verhaeren. 
‘*Mercure de France.” 3fr. 50. 


‘* Podmes et Poésies.” Par Francis Vielé-Griffin. Paris: 
“ Mercure de France.”’ 7fr. 50. 


8 as first volume of the collected poems of Francis 
Vielé-Griffin has just appeared in one of those 
large octavos which the ‘‘ Mercure de France”’ reserves 
for such purposes. It contains ‘‘ Cueille d’Avril”, 
**Joies”, ‘‘Les Cygnes”, ‘‘ Fleurs du Chemin et 
Chansons de la Route”, and ‘‘ La Chevauchée 
d’Yeldis”. In even the earliest of the poems we find 
that rare, delicate, singing quality which characterises 
the genius of one of the finest of contemporary French 
oets. The process from traditional verse to vers libre 
is instinctive, guided by a flawless taste in rhythm, 
almost more English than French. His partly French 
partly American origin has no doubt contributed to the 
perfecting of an art which is purely French and yet 
tinged by qualities more common in English than in 
French poetry. Rhetoric is absent from a verse which 
is at once naturally simple and yet carefully beautiful. 
Real life is seen only through a dreamer’s eyes ; nature 
through a veil of imagination; joy and meditative 
sadness are alike shown in their essential beauty, with- 
out any emphasis of emotion. The singer is aloof from 
all contact with things obvious, external, material ; he 
passes through the selva selvaggia of the world without 
fear or concern, following some unseen guide. Birds 
sing for him and flowers blossom, and he sings the 
meaning that comes to him from their gentle interpre- 
tation of nature. 


‘* Derriére chez mon pére, sur un chéne au bois, 
Derriére chez mon pére, un oiseau chantait”’ : 


that voice follows him, or flies before him towards the 
Chateau d’amour, the Chateau des fidéles amours. 
Here is a lyric which reminds one of a lovely early song 
of Browning : 


‘* Plus méme I’écho d’un jeune rire 
—Des lézardes aux murs s’écaillent,— 
Et nul reflet de son sourire 
ply on fleurs dont les sourires raillent ; 
s heures mortes attendent au seuil ; 
Il semble qu’on ouvre un cercueil. 


Paris: 


O, ce corridor d’autrefois, 

Qui vas toujours de chambre, en chambre, 
Avec le vieux dallage en croix. 

Et Mai s’attriste comme un Décembre. 
Plus méme I’écho de ses pas ; 

Le vieux grenier se drape d’ombres ; 

Les colombes branlent, las ; 

Le sol s’enjonche de décombres ; 

—Les autres, mémes, parlent bas. 

Et j'ai laissé close ta chambre, 

Pris d’un scrupule confus, 

Mai s’attriste comme un Décembre— 
Il n’erre par la maison vide 

Plus qu'un regret de toi qui fus . 


Et comme le hasard décide,” 


The very names Joies,” Cueille d’Avril,” have their 
significance in his work, and with the romance of the 
ballad of Yeldis there comes the new spectacle, which 
is to dazzle his eyes with a spiritual beauty. And he 
ends with this confidence in things ;— 


‘* Pour moi toute ombre est claire et le soleil 
Chante en les ors des bids et des abeilles. . . , 
Il n'est pas un brin d’herbe qui frissonne, 

Il n'est pas un petit caillou qui roule, 

Pas une chanson au verger d'automne, 

Pas un baiser au sentier de printemps, 

Pas une goutte du vrai sang des Occidents, 
Pas un mot sacré vibrant aux Poémes 

Dont ‘e ne pleure ou rie, qu’en elle ie n'aime,"’ 


Now turn from this dreamer, whom his dreams con- 
sole for the ugly accidents of life, scarcely visible, or 
audible to him, so secure is he from their contact, to 
another poet whose passion for all the visible and 
audible manifestations of life, for what is eager and 
cruel and invigorating in natural things, the sea and the 
ship, the quay and the works, all the faces of life, as he 
calls them. Emile Verhaeren has gone through the 
world, tormented by what seem to him ‘‘des villes 
tentaculaires, des campagnes hallucinées ” ; he has gone 
through all the stations of self-inflicted martyrdom ; 
and now, coming out, triumphant at last, he believes in 
the ‘‘ forces tumultueuses ”, which had tormented him, 
and finds refuge beside his ‘‘ Escaut, héros sombre, 
violent et magnifique,” and along Flemish quays where 
the ships rock at every tide. ‘‘La mer! la mer!” he 
cries : 

‘* La mer tragique et incertaine, 
Ou j'ai trainé toutes mes peines ! 
Depuis des ans, elle m’est celle 
Par qui je vis et je respire, 
Si bellement, qu’elle ensorcelle 
Toute mon 4me, avec son rire 
Et sa colére et ses sanglots de flots ; 
Dites, pourrais-je un jour, 
En ce port calme, au fond d’un bourg, 
Quoique dispos et clair, 
Me passer d’elle ? ” 


And there, meditating on the tides, and all the mysteries 
and fascinations of the port, he praises all the energies, 
all the terrible powers, once his enemies, now his 
masters, at last friendly to him. 

This book, ‘‘Les Visages dela Vie”, is dedicated 
**Au poéte Francis Vielé-Griffin.” Both are poets, 
genuine, personal, each with his different view of the 
world, his different form, technique, his own mission, 
conscious in Verhaeren, unconscious in Vielé-Griffin. 
The whole tumult and speed of existence is in the hard 
metallic words and rhythms, “‘immensément”, to 
qualify him by one of his favourite words by which 
Verhaeren shouts aloud his vehement praise of life. 
Vielé-Grifin murmurs a lonely hymn to the same 
powers and forces, seen by him under forms and veils 
of beauty, ancient gods speaking obscurely out of 
woods and upon roadsides. And Vielé-Griffin, like 
Verhaeren, has passed through many woods, losing 
nothing of the joy of his early lyrics, but maturing 
after the natural growth of a poet’s nature. ‘C'est un 
précurseur”, said a French critic with justice. It is 
not that he will become the master of a school as 
Verlaine or Mallarmé was, nor that he will be literally 
imitated to any one’s advantage. But he has shown 
to his contemporaries and the younger men, his comrades 
and admirers, how purely ome cam be a poet, and 
nothing but a poet. Vigny was that, but the door of 
his ivory tower was closed against the world, and he 
reigned apart. Vielé-Griffin will always be a com- 
panion, not a teacher of poets, and they will turn back 
to listen to him, or they go on their owen way. Verhaeren 
also will have no disciples; as well try to wish the 
thunder of Hugo as to hammer on the unique anvil of 
Verhaeren, But his echo will be heard long alter the 
sound has ceased, like the recollection of a day of 
storm and sunlight. And so, one of them ends his 
*“‘envoi” or adieu, with a word to the tranquil har- 
vesters ; 

me joignais A eux, car Pautomne 

out homme est bienvenu de qui moissoane ; 
‘ai suivi le sillon cette journée 
t, penché sur la gerbe pour toi glande, 
}’écoute les sonnailles dans le soir 
Et pense que la Vie est belle de bel espoir.” 
Aad the other praises and asks the sea for the life of 
its ceaseless death and resurrection : 
Alors, 
© mer, tu me perdras en tes furies 
De renaissance et de fecondite ; 
Tu rouleras, en tes vagues et tes criniéres, 
Ma pourriture et ma poussiére ; 
Tu méleras a ta beauté 
Toute mon ombre et tout moa deuil. 
‘aurai limmensité des forces pour cercueil 
t leur travail obscur et leur ardeur occulte ; 
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Mon étre entier sera perdu, sera fondu, 

Dans le brassin géant de leurs tumultes, 

Mais renaitra, aprés mille et mille ans, 

Vierge et divin, sauvage et clair et frissonnant, 
Amas subtil de matiére qui pense ; 

Moment nouveau de conscience ; 

Flamme nouvelle de clarté, 

Dans les yeux d’or de l’immobile éternité !” 


SOME RARE REPRINTS. 


“The Frere and the Boye.” 7s. 6d. net. “The Book 
of Curtesye.” 10s. net. ‘The Abbaye of the Holy 
Ghost.” 12s. 6d. net. ‘‘Sermo Die Lune in Ebdo- 
mada Pasche.” 15s. net. Limited Editions. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 1907. 


aaa may have been King George I.’s 
reason for sending a gift of books to Cam- 
bridge (while despatching a troop of horse to Oxford)— 
whether he thought that loyal body wanted learning, or 
it was because Whigs admit no force but argument— 
either way the University has done well to issue these 
handsome facsimiles of three of the rarest, the fourth 
being part of the recent Sanders bequest to Trinity 
College. The second is a Caxton ; the other three are 
from Wynkyn de Worde’s press. The ‘‘ mery geste 
of the frere and the boye” was printed by Wright in 
1836, and is one of those broadly humorous ballads at 
the expense of friars and stepdames in which our 
simple-minded forefathers delighted. The ‘‘ book of 
curtesye” prettily instructs “‘ lytyl John” how in closet 
and church to do humble observance debonairly and 
devoutly to God, and in chamber and hall not to play 
Jack Malapert, but, waiting at table or sitting at it, to 
behave so discreetly and demurely that men may say, 
‘* forsoth this childe is he 
That is wel taught, and louyth honeste”’. 


The admonition of the ‘‘curtoys clerk saynt austyn” 
against disparaging words about the absent is quoted, 
with many other rules of considerateness and gentilesse, 
the details of personal cleanliness and trencher manners 
being especially dwelt upon. The child is also bidden 
to exercise himself in fructuous books exorned with 
eloquence, such as the “‘ wryghtyng morall” of Gower, 
‘that aincyent fader of memorye”—‘‘he is so ful of 
fruyt, sentence and langage”—such as the laureate 
science of “‘fader chaucer, maister galfryde”—it is 
rather odd that little John is urged to read everything, 
refusing none, that came from Chaucer’s pen !—and such 
as the sentence passing wise of Ocklyf or the undying 
works of Dan John Lydgate, ‘‘ my maister”. 


‘** I praye to god in blysse his soule be merry, 
Syngyng Rex splendens that heuenly kynge 
Amonge the muses nyne celestyall 
Before the hyest Jubyter of all”. 


Such writers ‘‘ were of our tunge both lok and kaye”. 

The Easter Monday sermon was preached by Doctor, 
afterwards Bishop, Richard Fitzjames. It is a sound 
evangelical discourse, as most medizval sermons were, 
and none the less so for citations from Aristotle’s 
“ Ethikis” and examples from classical history after 
the approved Renaissance manner. From the text 
** Ipse Jesus appropinquans ibat cum illis” the preacher 
shows how from the world’s beginning the Son of God 
hath ever ‘‘nyghyng walkyd with mankynde”, which 
requites Him with unkindness. Our Lord’s obedience 
to “‘hys frendes [i.e. parents] and prelates and other 
potestates””’ was a point to be insisted on in the fifteenth 
century. We pass, however, from this ‘“‘ omely” to 
the most interesting of the Cambridge reprints, ‘‘ the 
abbaye of the holy ghost,” an elaborate and spirited 
allegory, in which “ xxix ladyes ghostly” who con- 
stitute the nuns stand for as many graces under 
Charity as abbess, Wisdom as prioress, and Meekness, 
“that alwaye loueth [loseth?] herselfe”, as sub- 
prioress. The heavenly Father is the founder of this 
cloistered place, the Son its governor, and the Holy 
Ghost its visitor and warden. By due legal charter— 
sciant presentes et futuri, &c.—God conveyed and 
warranted to Adam and Eve and their heirs “‘a lytel 
precyous place that is callid Conscyence”’, delimited 


thus and thus, and therein endowed a noble house of 
religion, habendum et tenendum, &c., with entire 
dominion under the chief lord of the fee, on this only 
tenure, ‘‘to withstonde the temptacion of the fende 
and of his wyfe”, his testibus, &c. ; datum apud para- 
dysum, anno regni, &c. The Abbey of the Holy Ghost 
was built beside the river of tears, ‘‘ buxumnesse and 
mercy, patience, ryghtwysnes and love of god and of 
our euencrysten” rearing up the walls and pillars 
thereof. The offices of treasurer, chaunter, and cellarer, 
carver, pitancer, fermerer, novice-mistress, and so forth 
are assigned to Discretion, Penance, Orison—‘‘ the 
fende sayd to Bertilmew our lordes apostle, thy orysons 
brenne me”—and others. A wise lady, Jealousy, was 
put to keep the horologe and wake the ghostly dames 
to say our Lord’s service. When all was arranged, 
however, ‘“‘a fals tyrant apostata”’, sometime prior 
of the order of angels, came in an adder’s shape, and 
thrust in his four daughters of shrewd and curst 
manners, who pillaged the convent and carried off the 
charter. The nuns rang their chapter bell for aid and 
sang Veni Creator. Here the allegory goes back to 
Genesis, and we find Adam complaining to God that 
his wife had let in a false shrew at the abbey gate. 
He and his wife are banished to limbo and the convent 
is broken up. But in the end God sends his own dear 
Son to seek out the scattered graces, which patriarchs 
and prophets had sought in vain, ‘‘ and at the last he 
founde them hangynge on the roode”. They pass with 
the Saviour to take part in the harrowing of hell ; 
whereupon Adam and Eve are led home again into 
paradise and the Abbey of the Holy Ghost made again 
better than ever it was. With much more, all very 
devout and ingenious and tender, particularly the 
description of the Nativity ‘‘in an olde broken house 
at Bethleem townes end.” The printer makes an odd 
slip about the ‘‘ Sarraysns”’ (Pharisees) bringing to 
Christ the woman taken in avowtry (otherwise ‘‘ spouse- 
breche”). Gratitude is due to the Cambridge Press 
for reproducing this and the other pamphlets of the 
present series, from which we would gladly have quoted 
further. 


NOVELS. 


“Father Alphonsus.’ By H. A. Hinkson. London: 
Unwin. 1908. 6s. 


Mr. Hinkson has written a romance around an Irish 
priest. His book is pleasant and discreet, but it 
Jacks the distinction which alone could justify the 
choice of theme. He tells the story of the making 
of a Catholic priest from the period when at the 
theological seminary he suffers from religious doubts 
to the time when he becomes a noted preacher and 
popular confessor. Somewhat crudely and baldly and 
without any very deep insight into the psychological 
problem of which he is treating the author leads up to 
the crisis of his book. Father Alphonsus has been 
instrumental in converting a Protestant lady in Dublin. 
But the motives of her conversion have been personal 
rather than religious, and when she learns from her 
doctor that she has only a short time to live and is 
ordered to the South of France she refuses to go 
without the man she loves—Father Alphonsus. e 
flies with her, marries her, and only when she is dead 
returns to his allegiance. Now, as a subject of fiction 
a theme such as this bristles with difficulties, and 
Mr. Hinkson gives no indication of having mastered 
them. His book—whether he intends it to be so or 
not—is a criticism of the Catholic position, and it is 
a criticism of the most question-begging type since it 
builds round a matter of fact—the celibacy of the 
clergy—a series of imaginary and hypothetical incidents, 
Moreover, on his own ground the author is by no means 
safe. His psychology is open to question. There is no 
reason from his former behaviour to suppose that Father 
Alphonsus would have acted in any such way except 
for the author’s purpose in story-telling. Sudden gusts 
of passion sweep many men off their feet, but Father 
Alphonsus, the matured priest, had not been untried, 
and it is difficult to suppose him guilty of such deliberate 
misconduct. Mr. Hinkson has considerable powers as 
a story-teller, and his presentation of some of the minor 
characters in his novel is admirable. 
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“The Silver Zone: a Hindu Novel.” By Kathleen P. 
Emmett (Mrs. Foley). London: Murray. 1908. 6s. 


The value of this story lies in its sympathetic insight 
into the family life of Hindus of good position, people 
who do not agitate or advertise themselves but count 
for much in the social fabric. The scene is laid near 
Dehra Doon, and the plot, very slight in texture, turns 
on the marriage of the young daughter of a Hindu 
zemindar, betrothed in childhood to a young man who 
vanishes in Tibet. She is unconventional enough to form 
a different plan for her own future, thanks to a chance 
meeting with a young Hindu gentleman who renders ser- 
vice when her carriage is upset. But this plot is merely 
an excuse for describing a series of scenes of the quiet 
domestic life of which few Europeans obtain even a 
glimpse. Mrs. Foley is alive both to the wide 
charitableness of native life and to its ugly spasmodic 
cruelty towards women and animals when superstition 
is aroused. But the features that most impress us, 
and we believe them true to reality, are the con- 
tinuity of Hindu life through the centuries, and the 
supreme unimportance to the individual of the systems 
of government introduced from the West. Asta the 
daughter of Rukmin, the heroine of the novel, goes 
through life in the twentieth century almost exactly as 
her ancestresses went in the tenth. The book affords 
a striking contrast to Mrs. Steel’s pictures of pulsating 
city life, the crash of conflicting creeds, and the mazes 
of political intrigue, and should make the reader reflect 
to his profit on the immeasurable gulfs that divide 
Native India. 


“Let Erin Remember.” By May Wynne. London: 
Greening. 1908. 6s. 


It is somewhat strange that the Conquest of Ireland 
has not attracted historical novelists more frequently. 
Amongst Irish chieftains, Norman knights, Danish 
burgesses of Dublin and Waterford, and political 
churchmen there is no lack of romantic material. Miss 
Wynne has made a gallant attempt to find in this 
period the substance of a novel. She has strung 
together in a more or less conventional manner a series 
of scenes of love and war, and if she hardly succeeds 
in making dry bones live, the book is at any rate a 
vigorous essay in reconstruction. The author is quite 
anachronistic in making Tara the capital of the High 
King of Ireland in the twelfth century, but this is the 
only mistake of the kind, and she has evidently studied 
the authorities. We doubt whether Strongbow and 
his comrades would have spoken or even understood 
a single word of English, for the so-called ‘‘ English” 
invasion of Ireland was the work of men to whom the 
English were just as much an alien and despised race 
as were the Gaels. But most popular historians have 
never grasped this elementary matter (obscured as it is 
by the fact that the Irish chroniclers drew no distinc- 
tions between the different inhabitants of England), and 
as the descendants of the invaders came in time to 
consider themselves an English colony, no wonder a 
novelist should go a trifle wrong. 


“Mark Alston.” By J. A. C. Sykes. London: Nash. 
1908. 6s, 


A recital of the principal events in the life of a famous 
man is not transformed into a novel by the simple 
expedient of giving him and his entourage fictitious 
names and calling Oxford Cambridge and Conision 
Windermere. Whilst we do not suppose that anyone 
in his senses would turn to a book like ‘‘ Mark Alston” 
for biographical information, we think this sort of 
liberty taken with the career of a great writer not long 
dead is calculated to mislead, besides coming very near 
irreverence. A girl is ‘‘a young and lively female”; the 
hall of a country house is ‘‘ apparently only useful as an 
emporium for hats, cloaks, pes umbrellas”. In Venice, 
it seems, the place of a gondolier in his boat is ‘‘ at the 
prow”; one feels quite nervous about the passenger 
until assured that the gondola ‘‘ halted opposite the 
great blue posts... fancifully decorated with that 
Greek pattern supposed to represent the Labyrinth of 
Dedalus, where Theseus slew the Minotaur”, And so 
on for some three hundred pages. 


THE EMPRESS PULCHERIA. 


‘‘The Life and Times of the Empress Pulcheria.”” By Ada B. 
Teetgen. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1907. 10s. 6d. 


Pulcheria was born on 19 January, 399 A.D. She was the 
daughter of the indolent Emperor Arcadius—likened by 
Synesius to the invertebrate sea anemone—and of his wayward 
wife Eudoxia, whose bitter feud with S. Chrysostom ended for 
both so tragically. She had three (or by other accounts two) 
sisters, of whom little is known, and one brother, Theodosius, 
who on his father’s death, in the spring of 408, became 
Emperor at the early age of seven. Even as a girl Pulcheria 
developed remarkable powers of mind, and when only fifteen 
years old she was prepared not only to superintend the educa- 
tion of her delicate brother, but to undertake on his behalf the 
burden of the State. On 4 July, 414, she was formally invested 
with the imperial power, and on this occasion, from motives 
partly religious, partly political, she took a solemn vow of per- 
petual virginity. During the seven years of her regency she 
acquitted herself brilliantly in an exceptionally trying position. 
A contemporary historian places it on record that “she super- 
intended with extraordinary wisdom the transactions of the 
Roman Government, concerted her measures well, and allowed 
no delay to take place in their execution”. And the eulogy of 
Sozomen is endorsed, after careful consideration of the reported 
facts, by modern scholars. Her principal care was the train- 
ing of her brother. “ She employed”, says Sozomen, “ masters 
to instruct him in horsemanship and the use of arms, and in 
literature and science. She also taught him how to maintain 
a deportment befitting an Emperor—to gather up his robes 
and take a seat with dignity, to refrain from ill-timed laughter, 
to assume a mild or formidable aspect as the occasion might re- 
quire. But she chiefly strove to imbue his mind with piety and 
the love of prayer.” When the time of the prince’s majority drew 
near Pulcheria took pains to provide him with a wife whom 
she considered suitable—her beautiful Greek protégé Athenais, 
renamed Eudocia. But the marriage was never entirely a 
success, and the famous scandal of Paulinus and the apple 
terminated the career of the young Empress in (perhaps un- 
merited) disgrace. Meanwhile in 421 Pulcheria ceased to be 
regent, but she continued to be foremost among her brother’s 
counsellors. In purely political matters, indeed, the extent ox 
her influence can only be conjectured : in religious affairs, how- 
ever, she played a prominent part. Thus in the Nestorian 
controversy she enthusiastically supported the Catholic party, 
and it was in no slight measure owing to her efforts that the 
secession of the Eastern Church to heresy was prevented. 
Her determined championship of orthodoxy, however, com- 
bined with other causes, made her unpopular. Scandalous 
rumours were circulated in connexion with her name, and in 
447, in consequence of the intrigues of the detestable eunuch 
Chrysaphius, she was even obliged to withdraw from Court. 
But this enforced retirement was not of long duration. The 
outbreak of the Eutychian controversy found her again in 

wer, and ready as formerly to throw the whole weight of 

er influence onto the side of the Catholics. It was in the midst 
of this religious disturbance, in the year 450, that Theodosius 
died. Pulcheria was at once proclaimed Empress of the East, 
and “the Romans for the first time submitted to a female 
reign”. On 24 August she went through the form of marriage 
with the worthy though unpolished Marcian, and then the new 
sovereigns set themselves earnestly, in co-operation with Pope 
Leo the Great, to the task of restoring peace to the Church. 
The Council of Chalcedon is the monument of their success 
and the chief glory of their reign. Barely two years after- 
wards, on 11 September, 453, the Empress passed away, 
being fifty-four years of age. Such are the main facts of the 
story of Pulcheria. Of detailed information about her we have 
very little, Some scanty notices of Byzantine historians, one 
or two letters addressed to her, and four epistles of her own 
composition constitute practically all the material for her 
history that has hitherto been discovered. There can be no 
question that this woman played an important part in the 
world of the fifth century, but she stood away from the foot- 
lights, in the background of the stage. Only now and then, 
in the course of the religious disputes, did she come forth 
boldly from the shadows. Hence she is remembered chiefly 
as the champion of orthodoxy and the friend of the Pope. 
During her lifetime she was hailed by the members of an 
ecumenical council as a second Helena, and Leo designated 
her “the ornament of the Catholic Faith”. Yet, perhaps, did 
we but possess full knowledge of the facts, her services to the 
State would be found no less considerable than her services to 
religion. There is, at any rate, good ground for the conjecture 
that Pulcheria’s influence on the destinies of the Empire was 
far more momentous than the majority of the historians of this 
period seem to suspect. Miss Teetgen, without telling us any 
thing new, has written a pleasant and picturesque account of 
the life and times of the Empress. Her principal fault is a 
tendency to digress, and discourse at length on matters which 
have no direct relation to the chief subject of her study. If her 
book had been cut down by one half it would have been more 
effective. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry W. Norman.” By Sir 
W. Lee-Warner. London: Smith, Elder. 1908. 14s. net. 

Sir Henry Norman was ene of a host of servants of the 
Empire who do good work and leave an unblemished record, 
but miss greatness. His memoirs are mainly interesting to 
the student of contemporary Indian and colonial history for 
the sidelight they throw on events which were of more or 
less permanent importance to the future of British dominion 
beyond the seas. He went to India in 1844 and served 
through the Mutiny. The fortunate transfer from the 1st Native 
Infantry Regiment to the 31st saved him from the fate that 
overtook his brother officers when the Ist Regiment followed 
the lead of the 2nd Bengal Light Infantry in June 1857. 
Norman was with Neville Chamberlain, Archdale Wilson and 
Nicholson at the siege and assault of Delhi, had many adven- 
tures, and rendered great service there and elsewhere till 
the Mutiny was suppressed. As a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council and of the India Council in London, as Governor of 
Jamaica and Queensland, his zeal and devotion were always to 
be depended on ; and both he and Lady Norman are held in the 
kindliest memory by the Australian and West Indian colonists 
over whose administrative and social life they presided for 
a period. The almost dramatic, we believe the unprecedented, 
incident of Sir Henry Norman’s career was his acceptance of 
the Indian Viceroyalty and his withdrawal a week later. No 
doubt second thoughts were the wiser ; he gauged his qualifi- 
cations better than Lord Kimberley. If the acceptance was 
another proof of Norman’s ready response to the call of duty, 
the withdrawal was perhaps equally striking evidence of his 
moral courage, paradoxical as it may seem. Sir Henry Norman 
was a charming man, kindly, industrious, modest, capable. 
“ His claim upon the attention of his fellow-countrymen”, says 
his biographer, “rests upon his achievement of the highest 
honours gained by the force of moral character without those 
advantages of wealth, interest and social position by which 
others mount to exalted places”, and the innumerable friends 
he made in many parts of the Empire will cordially welcome 
Sir William Lee-Warner’s memorial of him. 


“English Pastoral Drama.” By Jeannette Marks. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 5s. net. 

The pastoral literature of every country has a fascination of 
its own, which never loses its hold of those whom it has once 
caught by its charm. Many of us who have had to say good- 
bye to the other classics still find time to return now and again 
to Theocritus and Virgil. Others refresh their tired brains with 
Peele, Lyly, and Ben Jonson. These last will have eager 
hopes raised by the title on the cover of this book—hopes 
cruelly disappointed by the contents. For the best period of 
English pastoral drama (1580-1650) is very summarily dealt 
with, and only by way of introduction to a study of the sub- 
sequent period, whieh the author frankly admits to be a 
“degenerate period, with but few elements of soundness”. To 
use her own words again, she “follows, often wearily enough, 
through triviality, cheapness, and vulgarity, the complete 
degeneration of the dramatic pastoral mode”. Wearily, 
indeed! She gives an account of some two hundred plays, 
most of which she characterises, very justly, as either grossly 
indecent or intolerably dull; the few remaining she gently 
damns with faint praise. Following this are eighty pages of 
bibliography, compiled with much industry and after much 
research, but just not enough to be of any great service. In 
fact the book as a whole is too much like an annotated cata- 
logue to make easy and agreeable reading, whilst it is not 
sufficiently complete to make a really useful catalogue. The 
ne suggests that Miss Marks contemplates writing a full 

istory of pastoral drama, and indeed the present volume has 
rather the appearance of notes made with a view to a more 
elaborate work. But before she carries out her plan we venture 
to recommend to her notice Mr. W. W. Greg’s “ Pastoral 
Poetry and Pastoral Drama”, published about two years ago, 
of the existence of which she seems to be unaware. If she can 
in any way correct or add to that very learned treatise, which 
by the way does not deal with the decadent period, she will 
have deserved well of all students of English literature. 


“The Future of Austrie-Huagary.” By Scotus Viator. London: 
Constable. 1907. 26. net. 


This little book gives the best epitome we know in English 
of the complicated problem of Austria-Hungary. Probably we 
have thought none the worse of it because it preaches 
doctrines identical with those that the SaruRDAY REVIEW 
has endeavoured to enforce for some years. No Englishman 
can help feeling much sympathy with Hungary, for the upper 
classes at all events in the two countries have much in 
common; but any demonstration which might lead her to 
believe that we encourage her to press claims to independence 
would be to render a poor service to Europe and a worse to 
Hungary. The author points out, as has frequently been done 
in this Review, that to break with Austria would not only 
reduce that Power to a condition of grave weakness, but 


would place H ry herself on a level with the Balkan States, 
The existence of a great Centre State in Europe is, as the 
writer contends, for the benefit of Europe as much as for that 
of Austria-Hungary. It is instructive to be reminded that 
even after forty years of attempts to Magyarise Hungary 
there are “still 60 per cent. of the population” which do not 
know the Magyar tongue. This fact alone is enough to 
destroy the demand for'a Magyar autonomy. She is, in fact, 
as much divided among various nationalities as Austria her- 
self. The views put forward in this volume a few months 
ago have already proved to be sound in the case of Servia, 
which has found it necessary to come to a modus vivendi with 
Austria. The author reviews the whole situation from the 
point of view of Russia, Germany, Italy and the small States, 
and declines to be pessimistic about the future of Austria. In 
this we are inclined to agree with him, and his judicious and 
impartial reasoning should convince those who apprehend a 
partition policy on the part of Germany. 


“The Industrial Revolution.” By W. Cunningham. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 1908. 5s. net. 

It is not difficult to understand the motives of the Syndics 
of the University Press in issuing this volume. As the 
historian of industry and commerce Dr. Cunningham, the 
Archdeacon of Ely, has won a great reputation amongst con- 
temporary economists ; a reputation somewhat singular for a 
Churchman, though the case of Malthus may be quoted. His 
“Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern 
Times” includes important parts bearing directly on the pre- 
sent Tariff controversy. These facts are entitled in the 
original work “ Parliamentary Colbertism and Laissez Faire”. 
Colbertism is the name given to the principles of the system 
of finance established by Colbert in France, which aimed at 
legislating for the protection of the national industries ; and 
throughout the Whig ascendency in the eighteenth century 
the Whigs were the admirers and the Parliamentary sup- 
porters of that system. The course of British industrialism 
and trade since Colbertism was superseded by Laissez Faire 
makes it unnecessary to say anything by way of definition of 
that term. These two aspects of British commercial history 
and the revolution that occurred in both town and country 
during the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century 
ought evidently to be studied, as it is through them that the 
existing state of affairs has come into being. The University 
Press reprints this volume to facilitate such study, and there 
could not be one better for the purpose or more authoritative. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“The Rise of Man”, by Colonel C. R. Conder, who has 
devoted thirty years to the study of his subject, is being 
published by Mr. John Murray, who has also in hand the 
Life of Colonel Saunderson M.P., by Mr. Reginald Lucas. 


Messrs. Macmillan have scored a great success with Lord 
Cromer’s “ Modern Egypt”: a twenty-four-shilling net book, 
it is in its eighth thousand. 

Sir Frederick Treves’ volume on the West Indies, “ The 
Cradle of the Deep”, will appear through Messrs. Smith, 
Elder. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus’ forthcoming books include 
“ Ballads and Lyrics of Love”, edited by Mr. F. Sidgwick, and 
a Library Edition of Jane Austen, illustrated in colours by 
Mr. Wallis Mills. 


Mr. Henry Frowde is to follow up his Oxford Dickens with 
an Oxford Thackeray, which, by permission of Messrs, Smith, 
Elder, will include copyright works. 


Messrs. Methuen will publish the “Life and Letters of 
Herbert Spencer” and Mr. A. G, Bradley's new book, “The 
Romance of Northumberland ”, 


Mr. Frank Rutter has written an account of a journey u 
the Seine, entitled “ The Path to Paris ”, which Mr. Lane will 
publish. Mr. John Lane has also ready for early issue“ a 
novel quartette”, being four novels by Miss Willcocks, Mr. 
T. B. Clegg, Miss Clara Viebig and M. Maxime Formont— 
respectively English, Australian, German and French writers, 


M. Emile Gebhart is writing a companion book to his 
“Sandro Botticelli” on * Michel-Ange, Sculpteur et Peintre”, 
which Messrs. Goupil will have ready for the autumn season ; 
the book will be illustrated by a series of large plates. 


Messrs. Jack are issuing a new series of small books, to be 
called “The World’s Story-Tellers” ; each volume will con- 
tain stories by masters of the conte—Gautier, Hoffmann, 
Balzac, Cervantes, Tolstoy, Malory and others, 


Mr. John Long has nearly ready “ The Memoirs o: Edward 
Vaughan Kenealy LL.D.”, by his daughter, Arabella Kenealy, 
Dr. Kenealy sacrificed a distinguished career to the Tichborne 
Claimant. The book will contain reminiscences of Disraeli, 
Lord Broughton, Bulwer Lytton, Lord Houghton, Maginn, 
Chief Justice Cockburn, John Bright, Lord Campbell, Serjeant 
Ballantyne, and others 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


OMAN. 
Vol. IIL. 1810); OCANA — CADIZ— 

BUSSACO — “TO ES VEDRAS. With 14 Maps, 
5 Photogravures and other I!lustrations. 

8vo. published: Vol. 1807-1809, to CORUNNA. 

14s. net Vol. IT. 1809, to TALAVER A. 

each, Athenaum.— Mr. Oman's work is marked with a thorough- 
ness of detail — is unhappily far from common in these days 
of text-books and goonies compendiums. ... This work is 
marked by a scholar! ly eagerness to make use of every 
available source.” 


BONAPARTISM. 


Six Lectures delivered in the University of London. By 
H. A. L, FISHER. 

United Service Magazine. —*' The Lectures are of surpassing 
interest, and should be very widely read and appreciated.” 


A SURVEY OF LONDON. 


By JOHN STOW. Reprinted from the aa of 1603, with 
Introduction and Notes by C. L. KINGSFO 2 vols. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND. 


Two Lectures and a Bibliography. si L. SMITH. 

Spectator.— This is a tribute praise worthy of the 

man to whose memory it is paid—more it would not be 

8vo. possible to say. . No one could be better qualified to 
2s. 6d. net. speak of his work than Mr. A. L. Smith. He knows it 
well, and he can appreciate it in a way that shows a real 

mastery of the Pos « ary Whether he is speaking of the 

re. temper of the man, or of special instances in which 

——— an illuminating genius to bear on problems of 


8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


history, 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN 
INDIA, 1622-1623. 


A Calendar of Documents in the India Office and British 
ne the is Majesty's Secretary of State for India in 

— [/mmediately. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS IN 


THE INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 
Including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


yw 8vo. Vol. Ill. MUGHAL EMPERORS OF INDIA. By 
net. H. NELSON WRIGHT. 

Published: Vol. 1. By Vincent A. 

t. ; or separately, Part I. THE EARLY FOREIGN 

YNASTI ES PAND THE E GUPTAS, iss. net. Part II. 
ANCIENT COINS OF INDIAN TYPES, 6s. net. Part 
III. PERSIAN, MEDIAEVAL, SOUTH INDIAN, AND 
MISCELLA NEOUS 
THE SULTANS DELHI. Part Il. CONTEM- 
PURARY DYNASTIES IN INDIA, by H. Netson 
Wricut, with 25 Plates, 308. net. (The first section of 
Part Il. by Sir James Bourpitton.) (Published fer the 
Trustees Indian Museum.) 

Academ Vol. I1.)—“ Will be of great value to seekers 
after first data, whether for the study of Indian history 
or of Indian | quien. For the latter especially, this cabinet, 
with its large number of good oo showing but little 
wear, is especially useful, and the simplicity ef arrangement, 
together with the fhorou zhness of Mr, right's brief introduc 
tien to each section, makes this volume easy to handle, and 
more attractive than we have hta ‘catalogue 

of such monotonous coins could be + Jae of real 
importance the catalogue is all a catalogue thould 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA. 
From 600 B.C, to the Muhammadan Conquest. Including 
the Invasion of Alexander the Great. 


By V. A. SMITH, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
ith Maps, Plans, and other Illustrations. 

Nation,—" We heartily welcome a revised and enlarged 

8vo. edition of Mr, Vincent Smith's ‘ Early History of India.’ 

14s, net. The work has already become the recognised text-book for all 

students of Indian History, and is one of the most remarkable 

productions of Anglo-Indian scholarship. The extreme diffi- 

culty makes Mr, Vincent Smith's success all the more notable.” 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. E. SPINGARN. 
Vol. I. 1605-1650, Vol. II, 1650-1685. 
> Outlook.—"' Mr. Spingarn's long and learned introduction 
5s, net . discusses with brilliancy the tendencies and characteristics of 
the ast gap of the time texts are selected with 
udgment, and edited with the minimum of int 
ween us and the nenaeeell 


Prospectuses on 
London 
HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, B,C. 


¢ always puts the case with remarkable clearness. 


Have you read the great Yorkshire Novel 


THE CLIFF END 


By EDWARD C. BOOTH. 6s. 


“* The publication of ‘The Cliff End’ marks 
the appearance of a new and powerful 
novelist, who should command our attention 
in no ordinary way. This book reveals 
a combination of gifts which the reviewer 
of contemporary fiction has but seldom the 
good fortune to discover. From the very 
first page Mr. Booth attracts us by his in- 
sistent humour... . He works with a sure, 
strong hand, there is no hurry, no trepi- 
dation; in leisurely, deliberate manner 
he shows us his villagers pursuing their 
ordinary labour and gossip, yet so warm 
and true to life is the picture that they do not 
Mr. ScoTt-JaMES in * 7) 


THE CLIFF END 


By EDWARD C. BOOTH. 6s. 


“4 remarkable book... it must be delibe- 
rately read im order to be suitably appre- 
ciated . . . @ distinct achievement, both as 
a literary product and as @ study of real and 
diverse types of character.” — ‘* Glasgow 
Herald.” “Clever, fresh, and original, 
masterly in its grasp of character and power 
of convincing delineation . . . every reader 
who turns to it will be irresistibly carried 
along to the conclusion in spite of him- 
self.’ Northern Whig.” ‘‘ One of the 
most delightful books of the last few years. 
.. . With a@ single book the author should 
establish a literary reputation that will 
place him in the front rank of present- 
day writers.” —‘* The Court Journal.” 
Intensely interesting . . . the chapters 
are splendidly drawn pen-pictures of York- 
shire rural life.”—“The Dundee Courter.” 


THE CLIFF END 


By EDWARD C. BOOTH. 6s. 


GRANT 
RICHARDS, 
LONDON, 


TWO RECENT NOVELS 
A COMEDY OF THE BUTCHER 
MAMMON. of BRUTON ST. 


By INA GARVEY. 6s. 


highly divert! 
comedy,” sa 
of this SLOP: 
ondon Society, and 
tandard” says “It 
crammed with witty 
vations—there is not a 
paragraph anywhere. 
Satire throughout is 
cious.” There isa genuine 
galety and _ irresponsible 
peta sm which are quite 
infectious.’ "—“*The Morn- 
Post, cheer 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 
With Coloured Frontis- 
piece by FRANK HAVILAND. 
A Le novel dealing 
the London of to-day, 
md the present fashion 
craze 
surgeon, a, & ‘and 


neer, 

Whether on wot they have 

been drawn from life, the 
book will cer 


ing wil, 
the our.” ereate no lit 
6s. 6s. 
GRANT RICHARDS, 
7 Carlton Street, 


| 
7 
S.W. 
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Messrs. Constable’s List. 


For Publication during May. 
THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


The Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the ship Gyéa, 1903-7. 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN. With a Supplement by First-Lieut. GODFRED HANSEN, 2 vols., over 800 pages. With 
2 Photogravure and 139 other Illustrations and 3 Maps. 31s. 6d. net. 


THE LATER YEARS OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 


By EDITH SICHEL, Author of ‘‘ Catherine de Medici-and the French Reformation.” 
Demy 8vo. over 400 pages. Illustrated. 155. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HIPPOLYTE TAINE. 


Vol. III. (conclusion), 1871-1894. 7s. 6d. net. Previously issued, uniform in size and price, Vol. I. 1828-1852; Vol. II. 1853-1870 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. 


Sketches of the Country. By Rey. W. H. HUTTON, Fellow of St. John Baptist College, Oxford. New Edition, with four additional 
chapters. Illustrations by W. M. MEREDITH. ‘5s. net. 


SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, AND MONMOUTH. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated by W. M. MEREDITH. ‘5s. net. 


GLAMORGAN AND GOWER. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated by W. M. MEREDITH. 3s. 6d. net. 


ROSE MACLEOD. 


A Novel by ALICE BROWN, Author of ‘‘The County Road,” &c. 


NATURAL SOURCES OF POWER. 


- By ROBERT 8S. BALL, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


NOW READY. MY SCHOOL AND MY GOSPEL. 
A HISTORY OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCES By Sim HUBERT VON HERKOMER. Fully Illustrated. 


From the’ Earliest Times to the Year 1860. By CECIL 
SEBAG-MONTEFIORE, Captain and Hon. Major 1st Midd. 
Royal Engineers (Volunteers), Captain Reserve of Officers. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour and Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 
uthor has with hi j i is hi 
willbe able 10 fallow the rise of the and the | AE SOUL OF SPAIN. 
National history which called the forces into existence. , By HAVELOCK ELLIS. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


“It is written with perfect ease and self-confidence ; his writing is as readable as 
his painting is attractive. It is a piece of psychological demonstration that is 
extraordinarily refreshing and alluring by reason of the simplicity of — 


—-— Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR CLAUDE, taociating and Riis invents with Dorishive Pest 
ay of Police under the Second Empire. Illustrated, | _ __ 
I2s. 6d. net. 
“Well worth reading. ... . A most readable and entertaining volume, which | [CE-BOUND HEIGHTS OF THE MUSTACH. 
Exploration and Climbing in the Himalaya, By FANNY 
BULLOCK WORKMAN and WILLIAM HUNTER 


LETTERS FROM THE RAVEN. WORKMAN. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Some Correspondence of Lafcadio Hearn. Edited, with an A volume of mountain climbing full of adventures. In the course 
Introduction, by MILTON BRONNER. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, | of this expedition peaks of over 23,400 feet were conquered. The 
Ss. net. Illustrations are of unusual merit. 


“There is much in this little book which tells us intimately of the shy, 
finely imaginative temperament of Lafcadio Hearn.”— Daily News. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING. 
NEW POEMS. By CHARLES L. GOODRICH. Crown Svo. With 86 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “ The Vintage of Dreams,” Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 
**The Absurd Repentance,” &c. Crown 8vo. §s. net. A handbook designed to stimulate and develop the intelligence, 


__“ The on emptied, fe this inspiriting volume are both versatile and. industry and energy of the gardener and agriculturist. Mr. — 

which is al pane handl has had many years of experience in teaching agriculture, and is 
h wer 

the to-day a practical and successful farmer. 


TWO FINE NOVELS. 


MAROTZ THE DAUGHTER 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 
Author of “ Admonition.” | Author of “ Conflict.” 
“ “ue ead, bout, and to 
mating novels ofthe year, A book wot eding and tobe | think aout, and on 


tisa ar novel, as a series of vi being particu ."—Daily Express. 
painted pictures of Sicilian life.” —Odse ver. An prom piece of work.” —Morning Leader. 
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